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COMPLETE // PACKAGE 
| LINE... 


IN MORE Sac E ' 


lee Cream packages must look like “quality”. 

Brilliant color is needed to catch the eye, spur the buying 
impulse, identify the flavors, and impress your brand name and 
symbols. Sutherland specializes in sales-proven stock 
designs, with territorial protection, or will 

dev elope distinctive individual designs. 

Write for complete particulars. 


FOLDING, PARAFFINED, AND LAMINATED CARTONS LIQUID. TIGHT CONTAINERS - FOOD TRAYS - PAPERWARE 
BAKERY PACKAGES - PREPACKAGING BOARDS AND TRAYS PAPER CO. EGG CARTONS - PLATES - PAILS - HANDI-HANDLE CUPS 
KALAMAZOO 

MICH. 





THIS SHOPPER STOPPER” 


PROVES IT'S TRUE — 


Kelvinator 
sells More 
ice Cream 

ior You! 





Ts THE Kelvinator KM-12 Ice Cream 
| Merchandiser . . . a terrific sales -maker 
in large food stores from coast to coast. It’s 

the roomy, beautiful Kelvinator “12” 

with brilliantly illuminated super- 

structure that spotlights your prod- 

uct in the open top—attention-get- 

ting 4-color pictures that stimulate 

impulse buying! It’s top Kelvinator 

quality in every inch. Packed with 

the dependability you get from Kel- 

vinator’s unbeatable experience in 

See the complete line low-temperature equipment manu- 

of standard Kelvinator “ facturing. For complete details, see 

cebheh—e mode fer | your Kelvinator representative or 
every kind of store, any ; . 

eer apace requirement. write for your copy of Kel- 

Al with enamine chor~ vinator’s new Ice Cream 

age in minimum floor Cabinet Catalog, Kelvin- 

apace. ator, Division of Nash-Kel- 

f vinator Corp., Detroit 32, 


Michigan. 
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THE BEST-KNOWN NAME ON MODERN ICE CREAM CABINETS 
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means of making better Vanillas, 
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make the best Vanilla for that specific use 
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on ours. We are both thinking 
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alike with the result that we can work eeeeeeeeeees 


together more effectively. 
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Hines A FINE 
Savage Merchandising Cab- 
inet with greater capacity for 

greater sales! Yes...the Model M-L 
features five ice cream compart- 
ments with four refrigerated parti- 
tions. Your product is next to 
refrigerated surface at all times. 

But that’s not all! Full-length top 
opening makes self-service easy and 
inviting — speeds up sales. Smart 
) design and eye-catching ice cream 
pictures attract shoppers. 

And like all Savage cabinets, the 
great M-L merchandiser is built to 
last, with all-steel construction, 
stainless steel top, tough enamel 
outside coating and permanent her- 
metic seal against moisture infiltra- 
tion. Now, as never before, this 
Savage durability is vital to your 
business. So get all the facts. Write 
today for complete information. 
Savage Arms Corporation, Refrig- 
eration Division, Utica 1, New York. 





SERVE YOURSELF 


MAPLE NUT 
pcs tary were vaca 


¢ The 
Roomy 
SAVAGE 
M-L 
“Double Duty" 
Merchandising 
Cabinet 





— inches 

—— 51% inches 

(to top of superstructure) 
Condensing Unit 
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‘little sheen. 
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Wet vs. dry ice cream 


The degree to which the ice cream is "wet" 
or "dry" is an indication of what its tex- 
ture will be after it has hardened. 

"Wet" ice cream has a moist, liquid appear- 
ance. It has a noticeable sheen and re- 
flects light well. 

"Dry" ice cream comes from the freezer 
looking relatively firm. It has very 
The two types can be com- 
pared to wet and dry snow. 


"DRYNESS* IS DESIRABLE 


A mix that comes from the freezer ina "wet" 
State may come out of the hardening room 
with a coarse, icy texture, whereas a mix 
that is "“dry" will have a noticeably 
smoother texture and will not seem as cold 
when eaten. Therefore, every attempt 
Should be made to see that the mix comes 
from the freezer in as “dry" a state as 
possible. 
Two of the factors that determine the wet- 
ness or dryness of the mix when it comes 
from the freezer: 

1. The temperature and method of handling 

in the freezer. 
2. The ingredients in the mix -=- espe- 
cially the stabilizer. 

The more moisture that can be frozen, the 
drier the ice cream will be. Therefore, 
the freezing temperature and draw-off tem- 
perature should be kept as low as possible. 
The use of a stabilizer like Swift's Gelox 
makes it possible to draw off the ice cream 
at 1° to 14° lower temperature. 


HOW THE STABILIZER CONTRIBUTES TO 
"DRYNESS" 


1. It binds up or takes out of circulation 

a certain amount of the water. This 
bound water does not contribute to 
wetness. 
The second and important action of the 
Stabilizer in contributing to “dry” 
ice cream is its effect on the number 
and size of air cells. 


"DRYNESS* AND AIR CELLS 


The greater the number of aircellsinamix, 
the "drier" will be its appearance. To ex- 
plain that fact, let us assume 
that two similar ice creams 
have the same unfrozen water 
content as they are drawn from 
the freezer. Ice Cream #l con- 
tains a number of large air 
cells. Ice Cream #2 contains 


twice as many air cells, each 

one half as large as those in 

Ice Cream #1. Although both 

ice creams contain the same 

amount of air, that in Ice Cream 
#2 is more finely dispersed throughout 
the product. The larger number of smaller 
air cells in Ice Cream #2 present a much 
greater surface area than those in Ice Cream 
#1. The unfrozen water in Ice Cream #2 is 
spread over a much greater surface area. 
As a result, Ice Cream #2 will appear much 
drier than Ice Cream #1, assuming that other 
conditions, such as ingredients, freezing 
time, freezing temperature, condition of 
equipment, and handling methods are equal. 
Furthermore, when the mixes go into the 
hardening room, Ice Cream #1, with its 
larger areas, will freeze into noticeably 
coarse ice crystals, while Ice Cream #2, 
with its relatively smaller areas, will 
freeze into smaller, more desirable ice 
crystals. 

GELOX 

Ice cream made with Gelox is characterized 
by a large number of air cells, giving it a 
fine cellular structure and helping to pro- 
duce "dryness." 
Gelox mixes may be drawn at lower tempera- 
tures, thereby contributing to 
"dryness." nana 
The use of Gelox will contribute 
to a better finished product -- = 
ice cream with a smooth, creamy 
appearance after it is hardened | 








and ready to serve. 


Order a trial shipment at the quantity price fora 
test in your own plant. If not satisfied, you may 
return the unused product for credit at our expense. 


Switt & Company 


Stabilizer Department 


cwWtC &A ee 29 


s S82 2 2m 


Makers of Gelox, Vestirine, and 
Vel-o-teen Ice Cream and Sherbet 


Stabilizers and Velvatex food gelatin 
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It’s iron and steel scrap. 


Are you surprised to learn that scrap piles furnish 
just as much steel mill melting stock as iron mines do? 
It’s a fact. 50% of the melt is iron and steel scrap... 


aud some of this scrap is wasting away in your plant. 


This scrap of yours is needed to help maintain steel 
production so there will be enough steel for both mili- 
tary and civilian needs. 


It’s up to you to get idle iron and steel into the mills. 
Channel it through your local scrap dealer. 

Don’t delay. The mills need 3000 carloads of scrap 
a day—every pound counts in this emergency! 


NON-FERROUS SCRAP IS NEEDED, TOO! 


This advertisement is a contribution, in the national interest, by 


ICE CREAM FIELD 
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ice cream TRIPLE when blended with 
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y feature monthly 
flavor specials 
to help you sell 


coe eee 
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‘Ripple” & “Wave” 


Trademark Registered 


LE \ 
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Ice Cream manufacturers everywhere are blending 


BUTTE 





) their own vanilla ice cream with 


AW BERRY RIPPLE Ripple Sauces —increasing sales by run- 


ee ning Fudge Ripple as the basic flavor and 
BLACK RASPBERRY \ featuring monthly specials from the other eleven 
Cs flavors. And now—Double Ripple adds one 
-HERRY RIPPLE \ more “first” for alert manufacturers to cash in 
. on. Remember, ALL Ripple Sauces are Simple to 
=£_ PINEAPPLE | Use—just cool and pump into your ice cream 

_ ORAS as it leaves the freezer. AND—ALL are Triple-Purpose; 
For Ripple ice creams; 2) For Tart Toppings 

; PPLE. 1) For Ripp , ppings, 

PEACH RI Sundae Cups, Ice Cream Pies (just pour from 

1 the pail and use); 3) For Flavoring ice creams. 


Send for Details and FREE Advertising Helps 


B a L ( H FLAVOR COMPANY { 





R 
ny ADAMS & FULTON STREETS, PITTSBURGH 33, PA. 
Combining 2 cane CaS linet ete as 
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NOVEMBER 12-15—Public Auditorium, Cleve- 
land, Ohio; 5th annual exhibit sponsored by the Na- 
tional Automatic Merchandising Association. 


NOVEMBER 13-14—Hotel Ambassador, Milwau- 
kee, Wisconsin; annual convention of the Wiscon- 
sin Association of Retail Ice Cream Manufacturers. 

NOVEMBER 27-29—Str. Petersburg, Florida; 37th 
annual convention of the Southern Association of 
Ice Cream Manufacturers. 

DECEMBER 2-5—Hotel Roosevelt. New Orleans, 
Louisiana; annual meeting of the American Society 
of Retrigerating Engineers. 

DECEMBER 3-4—Hote! Kansas 
City. Kansas: annual convention of the Kansas Ice 
Cream and Milk Institute. 


DECEMBER 4-6—Hotel Schroeder, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin; joint convention of the Wisconsin Milk 
Dealers Association and the Wisconsin Association 
of Ice Cream Manufacturers. 


Town House, 


DECEMBER 9-11—Hotel Shirley-Savoy, Denver, 
Colorado; annual convention of the Colorado Dairy 
Products Association. 


DECEMBER 10-12—Hotel Morrison, Chicago; an- 


nual convention of the Illinois Dairy Products Asso- 
ciation. 


JANUARY 3-5—Hotel Sherman, Chicago; annual 
convention of the Dairy Queen National Trade As- 
sociation. 


JANUARY 14-16—French Lick, Indiana; annual 


meeting and convention of the Indiana Dairy Prod- 
ucts Association. 


JANUARY 20-22—Hotel Jung, New Orleans, 
Louisiana: annual convention of the Louisiana Dairy 
Products Association. 


JANUARY 21-22—Hotel Roanoke, Roanoke, Vir- 
ginia; annual convention of the Virgiina Dairy Prod- 
ucts Association. 


JANUARY 24-25—Hotel Castle, Omaha, Nebras- 
ka; joint conventions of the Nebraska Ice Cream 
Manufacturers Association, Milk Dealers, and Dairy 
Boosters. 


ACT NOW for a highly profitable Holiday Promotion 


... colorful, attractive fruit flavor 
at remarkably low cost 


Limpert’s famous Quality Superb fruits give 
HOLIDAY PUDDING ICE CREAM a delicious, 
come-again appeal. Write or wire today for sample 
jar--also for samples of advertising materials ~ 
supplied FREE with every order. 


LIMPERT'’S ° / 


FOR 
JANUARY 


CUBED 
PINEAPPLE 


4 COCONUT 
LIMPERT BROTHERS, INC., Vineland, N. J. —_ 
Vuality Superb Fruits, Flavors and Extracts for the Ice Cream Industry NEW YORK SALES OFFICE 
33 WEST 42nd STREET 


¥. 
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. New York 


dep : 


MATHIESON 


”" DRY ICE 


17 strategically located warehouses — supplied from 
one of the largest carbon dioxide plants in the 





world — make it easy for you to receive Mathieson Dry MATHIESON DRY ICE WAREHOUSES 


Ice when you need it and where you need it. Each of Atlanta, Ga. 
these warehouses is adequately staffed and equipped Baltimore, Md. 
to provide dependable service. Technical help is also Birmingham, Ala. 
available for assistance with your Dry Ice problems. Charlotte, N. C. 


Chattanooga, Tenn. 


A pure product, Mathieson Dry Ice is ideal Greensheore, N.C. 
for the refrigeration of food or for the carbonation Jacksonville, Fla. 
of beverages. Visit or call your local Dry Ice Knoxville, Tenn. 


Memphis, Tenn. 
Nashville, Tenn. 
New Orleans, La. 
New York, N. Y. 
Norfolk, Va. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Richmond, Va. 
Saltville, Va. 


warehouse and learn how Mathieson Service can Washington, D. C. 


benefit you. Mathieson Chemical Corporation, 
Mathieson Building, Baltimore 3, Maryland. 


9048 


SERVING INDUSTRY, AGRICULTURE AND PUBLIC HEALTH 
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| Short Courses | 








NOVEMBER 13-15—University of Maryland, College NOVEMBER 14-16—Lubbock, Texas; 3rd annual Dairy 


Park, Maryland; 7th annual Dairy Techonolgy Confer- 
ence. Intormation available from Professor W. S. Ar- 


College. 
buckle of the school’s Department of Dairy Husbandry. 


Manufactures Short Course at the Texas Technological 


NOVEMBER 26-28— Montana Strate College, Bozeman, DECEMBER 4-5—L niversity of Illinois, Champaign, ITli- 


Montana; 16th annual Dairy Industry Short Course. In- 
formation available from Professor J. A. Nelson of the 
school’s Department of Dairy Industry. 


Better Coloring 
with 


ETTER 
OLORS 


TRADE MARK 


BRAND OF 


CERTIFIED FOOD COLORS 


Your finished product deserves the finest. Secure maximum sales and eye 
appea! by using Sterwin's Parakeet Certified Food Colors. 


These pure food colors are manufactured by Sterling's Hilton-Davis Chemi- 
cal Co.. leaders in the color field for 25 years. Their experience and know- 
how guarantee the production of top quality certified food colors. 


WRITE TODAY for new bootlet 
giving information on Sterwin's 
complete line of Food Colors. 


& ‘ / 4 f 
“ee * e 4 4 4 
4 OZ Ap ht Bf eat hah A 
Z a 3 , / 4 7 its # 
CMEOMLIE MECC me. 
SUBSIDIARY OF STERLING DRUG INC 


1450 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 18, N.Y 
445 Leake Shore Drive, Chicage 11, Il 
FACTORY CINCINNATI, O80 


ranch ¢ 


Selante fF Buffalo, ( hicage, Dallas, Kansas City | We Les Angeics, Minacapelis, Portland (Ore.), St. Louis 


WORLD'S LARGEST SUPPLIERS OF VANILLIN 


12 


Dairy Stores. 





nois; Department of Food Technology conference on 
Information available from R. K. Newton, 
Supervisor of Conferences at the school. 


DECEMBER 10-15 — Pennsylvania 
State College, State College, Penn- 
sylvania; Ice Cream Course for 
Dairy Equipment and Supply Men. 
Information available from A. Le- 
land Beam, Director of Short 
Courses at the school. 


JANUARY 7-12 — Pennsylvania 
State College, State College, Penn- 
sylvania; Short Course in Testing 
Milk, Cream and Dairy Products. 


JANUARY 7-FEBRUARY 29— 
Michigan State College, East Lans- 
ing, Michigan; Dairy Manufactur- 
ing Course. Information available 
from Ralph W. Tenny, Director of 
Short Courses at the school. 


JANUARY 14-26 — Pennsylvania 
State College, State College, Penn- 
sylvania; Short Course for Ice Cream 
Plant Men. Information available 
from A. Leland Beam, Director of 


Short Courses at the school. 


JANUARY 21 - 25 — University of 
Massachusetts, Amherst, Massachu- 
setts; Short Course in Elementary 
Ice Cream Making. Information 
available from Professor D. J. Han- 
kinson, head of the school’s Depart- 
ment of Dairy Industry. 


JANUARY 21-FEBRUARY 2— 
University of Maryland, College 
Park, Maryland; 3rd annual Ice 
Cream Short Course. 


JANUARY 28-FEBRUARY 1— 
University of Massachusetts, Am- 
herst, Massachusetts; Short Course 
in Advanced Ice Cream Making. In- 
formation available from Professor 
D. J. Hankinson, head of the 
school’s Department of Dairy In- 
dustry. 
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ON BOTH SIDES OF THE FOUNTAIN 


help build bigger 
ice cream volume 





—- DIXIE CUP COMPANY 
® 


EASTON, PA., CHICAGO, ILL., DARLINGTON, 5S. C., FT. SMITH, ARK., BRAMPTON, CANADA 
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Preferred by Customers because they know Dixie 
Cups and Dixie Food Dishes are used only once—are 
always absolutely sanitary-clean. This makes your 


ice cream seem even tastier. Keeps customers coming 
back for MORE! 


Preferred by Fountain Owners because they know 
they can serve more people... sell more ice cream 
with Dixie Fountain Service. There’s never any wash- 
ing, drying, and polishing with Dixies. They’re always 
clean and ready to use. 


You sell more Ice Cream when your ice cream is 
more appetizing at the fountain...and as more people 
are served per day your sales go up, up, up! Dixie 
Fountain Service completes the cycle of health-pro- 
tecting measures from farm to consumer... assures 
you that your ice cream reaches the customer with 
all its natural goodness. 
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Stabilizers and stabilizer-emulsifiers 


to meet all plant requirements 


There’s an easy way to find out, Mr. Ice Cream 
Manufacturer. Check the proved advantages you get 
when you use Dariloid or Dricoid as your stabilizer 
or stabilizer-emulsifier. Make a trial test... prove 
to your own satisfaction that Dariloid or Dricoid 
in your mix meanis ice cream with NATURAL BODY... 
the kind that wins and holds consumer preference. 


That way, you'll have the best answer...the most : 
convincing reasons why Dariloid and Dricoid lead all 
others in gallons of ice cream stabilized, 


PROVED ADVANTAGES 


Natural Body 

Uniform viscosity of mix 

No masking of flavor 

High resistance fo heat shock 
Clean, attractive meltdown 


No protein de-stabilization with resultant wheying off 


@ Flexibility and wide range of stabilization 
DARILOID 


PRODUCTS OF pRoouct 


KELCO conrany 


20 N. Wacker Drive 31 Nassau Street 
Chicago 6 New York 5 


Cable Address: Kelcoaigin—New York 


530 West Sixth Street 
Los Angeles 14 











1\AICM PIX—1! 

ist ROW: Mr. & Mrs. H. S. Robinson of 
Ace Cabinet Corp.; Hy Badner of LeRoy 
Foods; Bill Rabin of Empire Biscuits and 
Mr. & Mrs. Lou Wainer of Penn Dairies. 
2nd ROW: Sid Crofts of Batavia Body and 
George Anderson of King Co.; Jack Mac- 
donald of Jiffy Mfg. Company: A. J. 
Bloomberg of R. W. Snyder and N. E. 
Olson; Mrs. L. S. Worthington and J. R. 
Tepfer of Kold-Hold Mfg. 


3jrd ROW: Dave Pascal of Stanley Knight; 
M. L. Finneburgh of Liquid Carbonic and 


John Silander of Stanley Knight; Phil 
Wechsker and Stan Dorfman of Frigid 
Foods; James J. Downs of Bloomer Bros.; 
Jack Ernst of Pennco; and Robert Bloomer 
of Bloomer Bros. 


4th ROW: John Seal of Philadelphia Dairy 
Products with Frank Poulterer and Vernon 
Smith of Germantown Mfg.; L. N. Johnson 
and C. F. Bowey of Bowey's, Inc.; H. A. 
Wood of De Laval; Alfred C. Woodruff 
of Mojonnier Bros.; and H. P. Smith of 
the Nordigard Corp. 


5th ROW: M. C. Williams of Johnson 
Sanitary Dairy, Sally Mahoney, Ed Mc- 
Cormack and Dave Mulligan of S. H. Ma- 
honey Extract; Frank Sportolari; Ted Hoye, 
Mr. & Mrs. Ray Hamlin of Bordens, De- 
troit, and Mrs. Hoye. 


6th ROW: C. B. Diffenbaugh and A. R. 
Whiting of Roberts Dairy, George Huff- 
man of Ex-Cell-o Corp. and R. Fenley of 
Fenley Dairy; D. L. Tiger and L. G. Drusen- 
dahi of Hubinger Co.; Art Byington and 
Oliver Petran of Krim-Ko. 
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RESIDENT Ridg- 
way Kennedy, Jr., 
and all other ofh- 
cers of the Internation- 
al Association of Ice 
Cream Manufacturers 
were re-elected at the 
group’s forty-seventh an- 
nual convention, held 
October 22 to 24 in the 
Hotel Book - Cadillac, 
Detroit, Michigan. In 
addition to Mr. Ken- 
nedy (pictured at the 
right) , who is President 
of Abbotts Dairies, 
Philadelphia, those 
named to continue in 
office for another year 
include Vice President 
Bert Sweeting, Medo- 
sweet Dairies Company, 
Tacoma, Washington; Treasurer I. N. Hagan, I. N. 
Hagan Ice Cream Company, Uniontown, Pennsylvania; 
Executive Secretary Robert C. Hibben, Washington, 
D. C.; and Assistant Treasurer O’Neal M. Johnson, 
also of Washington, D. C. 

Unofhcial registration figures show that, though the 
convention was attended by hundreds of prominent ice 
cream men and participation in discussion groups was 
enthusiastic, this year’s attendance failed to match last 
year’s. In 1950, the convention was held in Atlantic 
City, New Jersey, in conjunction with the Dairy Indus- 
tries Exposition. 

A reception for Mr. and Mrs. Kennedy marked the 
formal opening of the 1951 convention. This event 
was held in the Crystal Ballroom of the Book-Cadillac 
cn Sunday evening, October 21. 

Business meetings got underway the following morn- 
ing. With Harry Bitter, Wm. Neilson, Ltd., Toronto, 
Canada, as Chairman, the first session of the Produc- 
tion and Laboratory Council convened. A motion pic- 
ture, “For All the Ages,” opened the proceedings. Then 
came a discussion on “The Use of Butter Oil” featur- 
ing Charles Weinreich, Cherry-Burrell Corporation, 
Chicago; and E. J. Smith, Meadow Gold Dairies, 
Washington, D. C. 

A. H. Bayer, General Ice Cream Corporation, Sche- 
nectady, New York, followed with a report on “The 
Proposed Packaging Code.” This contained the find- 
ings of the International’s Simplified Practice Com- 
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mittee with respect to packaging specifications now 
under study by the National Conference on Weights 
and Measures. Mr. Bayer is chairman of that commit- 
tee, and his paper is published elsewhere in this issue. 

A talk by John R. Perry, National Dairy Products 
Company, New York City, on “New Cleansing Aids” 
brought to an end this session. 

Simultaneously, a panel on “Employer-Employee Re- 
lations” was held. Highlight of this session was the 
showing of the full-length motion picture entitled “The 
Whistle at Eaton Falls.” This film is a portrayal of 
labor-management relations, and was followed by ex- 
tensive discussion. Paul Potter, Paul Potter and Asso- 
ciates, Chicago, served as moderator. Participants in- 
cluded Allen S. French, French-Bauer, Cincinnati, 
Ohio; S. A. Halgren, Carnation Company, Los An- 
geles; and R. J. Nugent, General Ice Cream Corpora- 
tion, Schenectady, New York. 

The convention’s First General Session was held 
Monday afternoon. Ray Hamlin, Borden Company, 
Detroit, General Chairman of the convention, delivered 
the “Adress of Welcome.” Mr. Hamlin predicted that 
there was “no doubt about the industry’s forward move- 
ment,” and based his observations on the “greater ex- 
change of information and a reciprocation of informa- 
tion.” 

Ridgway Kennedy then delivered the “President’s 
Address.” He discussed the accomplishments of the in- 
dustry in its first century of existence and expressed his 


opinion that this development would continue in the 
next 100 years. 


International Activities Summarized 


After I. N. Hagan delivered the traditional “Treas- 
urer’s Report,” Robert C. Hibben presented a summary 
of the current Federal hearings to establish uniform 
standards for ice cream. He also described other ac- 
tivities of the International during the past year. 

Other participants in this session were Milton Hult, 
President of the National Dairy Council; Owen Rich- 
ards, General Manager of the American Dairy Asso- 
ciation; and Robert H. North, Executive Assistant of 
the International. Various authorities on consumer ed- 
ucation and nutrition also spoke. One of these was 
Jessie Alice Cline, Food Editor of American Restaurant 
Magazine, who pointed out that one-third of all ice 
cream is used by hotels and restaurants. 

Production and merchandising meetings were held 
again Tuesday morning. The first session of the Con- 
trollers’ Council also convened at this time. 

Speakers at the production section included Profes- 
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sor Paul H. Tracy, University of Illinois, Urbana; 
H. F. De Pew, Luick Ice Cream Company, Milwaukee, 
and Professor W. J. Caulfield, Iowa State College, 
Ames. Their respective topics were “High Tempera- 
ture Short-Time Pasteurization of Ice Cream Mix,” 
“Whar Is a Practical Sanitary Code for the Ice Cream 
Industry?” and “The Iowa Quarterly Control Pro- 
gram.” 

E. L. Volkwein, Foremost Dairies, Jacksonville, Flor- 
ida, presented an absorbing report on “Ice Cream Sales 
Training” at the merchandising meeting. Professor 
Tracy was heard on “Insulated Bags for Carry Home 
Packages.” A panel on “Automatic Merchandising of 
ice Cream” concluded this session. 

Speakers at the meeting of the Controllers’ Council 
were J. W. Goodings, Jr., Alfar Creamery Company, 
West Palm Beach, Florida (“Facts and Noise’); 
O’Neal M. Johnson (“Necessity for Complete Costs 
of Each Product’) ; and A. S. Aronson, National Dairy 
Products Corporation, New York City (“Budgeting”). 


Meetings Resume 


All three groups convened again Tuesday afternoon. 
Those attending the production meeting heard discus- 
sions on various plant problems by such authorities as 
Joseph A. Meiser, Michigan State College, East Lans- 
ing; Professor E. L. Thomas, University of Minnesota, 
St. Paul; Dr. C. D. Dahle, Technical Editor of Ice 
Cream Fievp, Pennsylvania State College; J. Hoff- 
man Erb, the Borden Company, Columbus, Ohio; Pro- 
fessor Paul H. Lucas, Michigan State College; George 
Putnam, Creamery Package Manufacturing Company- 
Chicago; and O. E. Ross, National Pectin Products 
Company, Chicago. 

The Controllers’ Council heard Francis S. Murphy, 
Hendrie’s Ice Cream, Milton, Massachusetts, on 
“Credit”; A. G. Anderson, General Ice Cream Corpora- 
tion, Schenectady, on “Distribution Costs”; and a pan- 
el discussion of “Display Cabinets”—Their Value and 
Cost.” Participants included H. W. Schuelke, Central 
Dairy Products Company, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma; 
Phil D. Sang, Goldenrod Ice Cream Company, Chica- 
go; Lewis Torrance, the Borden Company, Baton 
Rouge, Louisiana; and M. A. Gleason, Melvern Dairies, 
Washington, D. C. 

High spot of the Tuesday afternoon merchandis- 
ing section was a talk on “A Program for Selling the 
Half-Gallon Package,” by V. F. Hovey, Jr., General 
Ice Cream Corporation, Schenectady, New York. The 
remainder of this meeting was devoted to a panel dis- 
cussion of “Ice Cream Sales in Theatres.” All mer- 
chandising sessions of the convention were sponsored 
by the Ice Cream Merchandising Institute. 


Awards Dinner 


The Awards Dinner was held Tuesday evening in 
the Grand Ballroom of the Book-Cadillac. Mississippi 
State College’s team of three dairy technology seniors, 
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DAIRY SHOW DATES 
ANNOUNCED 


1952’s Dairy Industries Exposition will be held 
from September 22 to 27 at Navy Pier in Chi- 
cago, it was announced late last month by ofh- 
cials of the Dairy Indust-:es Supply Association. 
The annual convention of the International As- 
sociation of Ice Cream Manufacturers will be 
held the same week, also in Chicago. 











coached by Professor F. H. Herzer, won first prize in 
the Collegiate Students’ International Contest in Judg- 
ing Dairy Products. It was the second time in three 
years that this school’s representatives occupied first 
place. Second place went to the University of Con- 
necticut team. 

Joint General Sessions of the International Associa- 
tion of Ice Cream Manufacturers and the Milk Indus- 
try Foundation were held Wednesday morning and af- 
ternoon in the Hotel Statler. The milk organization 
held its annual convention in Detroit from October 24 
to 26. 

Featured speakers at these sessions were Charles F. 
Brannan, United States Secretary of Agriculture; 
Ridgway Kennedy; C. R. Schoby, President of the 
American Dairy Association; T. Kline Hamilton, Presi- 
dent of the Milk Industry Foundation; H. F. Judkins, 
National Dairy Products Corporation; Colonel H. A. 
Toulmin, Toulmin and Toulmin, Dayton, Ohio; and 
others. 

Colonel Toulmin, an attorney, discussed the anti- 
trust laws and took the position that the Department 
of Justice uses the laws to reorganize the whole success- 
ful structure of American business, instead of to pro- 
mote free and fair competition. He recommended the 
establishment of an “Anti-Trust Authority,” which he 
said should be an impartial, non-partisan board, com- 
posed of representatives of business, labor and the pub- 
lic. The board would administer the anti-trust laws, 
and the Department of Justice would act solely as an 
enforcement agency. 

Following Mr. Toulmin’s presentation, a timely dis- 
cussion of the effect of OPS Supplementary Regula- 
tion 63 on the dairy industry was offered by Willis F. 
Daniels. Mr. Daniels is a prominent attorney and a 
member of the law firm of Daniels and Harter, Harris- 
burg, Pennsylvania. 

Perhaps the “Number 1” event of the 1951 conven- 
tion was the “Big Birthday Banquet” held on Wednes- 
day evening at the Masonic Temple Sponsored jointly 
by the International and the Milk Industry Founda- 
tion, the event was a tribute to the ice cream industry’s 
Centennial. More than 200 performers comprised the 
professional entertainment, and close to 100 per cent 
attendance of convention-goers was reported. 
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Fiavor identification 
with appetite appeal 


in a complete 
carton fomily. 


CARTON DESIGNS OCCA 


Today’s volume business comes in the doors of the self-service stores. 

Is your ice cream package a good salesman? Does it tell a quality story to 
women customers? Let us show you efficient, economical ways of using 
modern design to put extra sales strength into your ice cream packages— 
your linerless cartons, fill-freeze pails, counter-fill or 

carry-out pails, and bulk units for home storage. 


You get these strong selling aids with Concora Linerless Cartons 


1. Exclusive use of new, tested stock carton designs. 

2. Special designs created for you by skilled designers. 

3. Color control and fine printing—brilliant and precise. 

4. Vellumite stock—handsome, tough, moisture-resistant. 

5. The handy, easy-to-open Nu-Mode front seal. 

6. Faster, easier packing—by hand or machine. 

7. Delivery from strategically located points. 

8. Approved by manufacturers of automatic packing equipment. 


‘CONTAINER 
CORPORATION 

OF AMERICA 

Chicago, Illinois, and 23 other cities 
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OR the past several years we have been in an era 
| ee self-service. This is particularly true in all 

food lines. The housewife prefers to select the 
food purchased for the needs of her family. 

Due to the high cost of all merchandise she wants 
to be certain that the food is of the highest quality 
for the price paid, and she is very cautious with her 
buying. 

The ice cream industry has not been in a position to 
market ice cream by the self-service method success- 
fully until the past two or three years. We have been 
going through a period of experimentation with various 
types of cabinets to find a type that would be acceptable 
to the public and enable the ice cream manufacturer 
to display his product and keep it in a satisfactory 
condition until purchased by the consumer. 

Only a few years ago, ice cream was sold exclusively 
by drug stores and confectioneries and sales of bulk 
ice cream predominated the market. Package ice cream 
was a necessary evil to the merchant as it took up so 
much space in his fountain. The packages were placed 
in one of the holes in the cabinet which also contained 
novelties. When a customer requested a certain flavor 
of ice cream it was necessary that the fountain atten- 
dant search through all the packages in the hole. Often, 
he took them all out and found to his dismay that 
they were out of that flavor and promptly threw all 
the packages and novelties back into the hole. Then 
the customer suggested another flavor and the opera- 
tion was repeated—not only for this customer but for 


BY H. W. SCHUELKE 


Central Dairy Products Company 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 


several previous customers. As a result the flavor names 
stamped on the packages were no longer legible and 
it then became necessary to open the packages to de- 
termine the flavor of the ice cream. The customer 
was finally given a badly damaged and, in a great 
many instances, unsanitary package. Naturally the 
customer requested hand-dipped ice cream on the next 
visit to the store and the merchant usually sold this 
type of merchandise at a loss due to shrinkage in 
dipping. 

We now have beautiful display cabinets for mer- 
chandising packaged ice cream and novelties. These 


cabinets have clear vision lids or open tops and com- 
partments to store and display each flavor of ice cream 
in an orderly and sanitary manner. These cabinets can 
be placed in any space desired in the store and the loca- 
tion can be changed readily since the cabinets can be 
mounted on rollers. 


Ice cream and novelty sales have increased tremen- 
dously since the advent of the display cabinet. We 
have proved this in several plant locations operated by 
our company. Display cabinets have only been avail- 
able in our territory during the past two years; there- 
fore, we are not in a position to give long range figures. 
Before we launched this program we made a compari- 
son of sales in plant towns using display cabinets with 
plant towns that did not have such cabinets and the 
figures are very convincing. 

Display cabinets were placed in several accounts in 
one town with a trading population of approximately 
50,000 during the early part of this year and the sale 
of package ice cream increased twenty-nine percent dur- 
ing the nine months ended September 30 this year, 
compared with last year. In the opposite part of the 
state we followed the same policy and the increase 
was thirty percent. We compared the sales of package 
ice cream in two towns that did not have cabinets that 
were near the towns mentioned above with display 
cabinets, and the sale of package ice cream decreased 
sixteen percent in one of the towns and twenty percent 

(Continued on page 64) 
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1AICM PIX—2 

ist ROW: R. E. MacFarland, Clarence 
Welsh and Dewees Showell of Mulholland- 
Harper; Gene Keller and William O. Gog- 
gan of Mayflower Coop. with Robert 
Chapman of Ex-Cell-O Corp.; Don Carter 


of Nash-Kelvinator. 


2nd ROW: Sam Sawyer of Dixie Cup; 
Pete Hoynak, Bob Murtagh and Ira Parnes 
of Refined Syrups & Sugars; Mrs. Paul 
Reinhold and Bill Dobsom of Foremost 
Dairies; L. N. Lucas of Bastian-Blessing and 
Stan Johnson of Johnson Ice Cream. 


3rd ROW: Wes Vogel and John Swisher 


of Savage Arms Corp.; Norm Lebhar, 
George Flaherty and Dan Mahony of Lily- 
Tulip; C. J. Nielsen and R. J. Massey of 
Masseys Vanillas Inc.; Duane Poulterer of 
Germantown Mfg. 


4th ROW: Harry Burt of Malt-A-Plenty 
and Rex Paxton of Sutherland Paper; P. W. 
Budworth and W. F. Switzer of Frigidaire 
Division; Mr. & Mrs. John Brockway, Sec- 
retary of Northwest Assn. of |. C. Mfrs.; 
Gray Holdom and Walter Dixon of Mara- 
thon Corp. 


5th ROW: H. L. Shaffer and W. G. Man- 


schot of Robert Johnston; Con Langfield 
and William Hager of Northville Labs.; 
M. B. Rasmusson of Vitafreze; Bill Harris 
of William Melish Harris Associates; Ken 
Wallace of Walker-Wallace and E. 8B. 
Lehrack of Creamery Package. 


6th ROW: A. H. Bayer of General Ice 
Cream and Mickey Glaubman of American 
Food Labs.; R. K. Merritt of R. K. Merritt 
& Assoc.; Robert Nelson of King Co.; R. E. 
Bruner, Jr. of Eskimo Pie Corp., and W. 
H. Haskell, King Co.; E. C. Scott of Crest 
Foods and Ed Heinz of Food Materials 
Corp. 
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Here is the finest, coldest and best looking Open 
_ Top Ice Cream Merchandising Cabinet available 


with more capacity for your dollar, too. For Ice 
Cream Merchandisers—cabinets that really Sell 
Ice Cream—Look to Schaefer 





Schaefer ice Cream Cabinets, Clearview Merchandising-Display Cabinets, Pak-A-Way Home and Farm Freezers. 
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4 Color Kodachrome Picture 
Floodlighting Superstructure 


Refrigerated Partitions 
Product Price Strips 


Full Length Top Opening 
for More Sell-Ability 
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600 PINTS 
AT 
ONE FILLING 


SELLS MORE 
ICE CREAM’ 


; 


Immediate 
Delivery from 
Warehouse 
Near You 


KEEPS 
ICE CREAM 
HARD 
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1\AICM PIX—3 

ist ROW: Harold Hoffman of Extrax Co. 
and Daniel Mearns of Girton Mfg. Co.; 
George Armstrong of Mathieson Chemical 
Co. and Howard B. Grant of ICE CREAM 
FIELD: Joe Richmond and Herbert Gold- 
frank of Stein, Hall Co. 


2nd ROW: Justin Keebler, Otis Ross, Keith 
Van Buskirk and Frank Tyler of National 
Products Co.; Fred Hollweg of 
Thomas W. Dunn Co.; Don Kellogg, France 
E. Kellogg Co.; Wain Lynfoot of Ambrosia 
Chocolate and E. H. Pilmaier of France E. 
Kellogg. 


Pectin 


3rd ROW: Ira Parnes of Refined Syrups 
& Sugars and G. G. Balch of Balch Flavor 
Co.; William Middleton of Hydrox, Chi- 
cago, with Con Langfield and C. J. Peters 
of Northville Labs.; Harry Diamond of Al- 
bert Pick, Henry Shapiro, Harold King and 
Bert Silverman of Flare-Top Cones. 


4th ROW: Floyd Marx of Big Four Supply 
and Leo Overland of LeRoy Foods; George 
Gundlach of G. P. Gundlach & Co. and 
E. H. Forster of Cherry-Burrell Corp.; Dick 
Britton of Wisner Mfg., Joe Rosen of Illi- 
nois Creamery Supply, E. K. Bame of 
United Dairy Machine and Mrs. Rosen. 


5th ROW: H. L. Poffenberger of Schaefer, 
Inc.; R. J. Trebilcock, Russ Lutey and A. P. 
Gleason; Mr. & Mrs. Ben Brown of Brown's 
Velvet Ice Cream, Robert Rosenbaum and 
Mrs. Eli Rosenbaum of David Michael & Co. 


6th ROW: Dave Adams, Secretary, South- 
ern Association of |. C. Mfrs.; Con Lang- 
field, Northville Labs.; Bryan Blalock of 
Bordens, Texas; and Robert E. Jones of 
Pacific Dairy Review; Amedee Balsley of 
l. N. Hagan; C. S. Rogers, Carter Glass 
and Jay Abbey of Keystone Cone. 
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Ist ROW: Joe Lowe, Joe Lowe Corp.., 
with Mark Bloch, National Dairy Products; 
Edward Fritz and Robert Mann of Grand 
Rapids Cabinet; Dearing and 
Harry Voss of B. Young & Co. of America. 


Norman 


2nd ROW: George Anderson and Robert 
Nelson of King Co.; Tony Menafra of 
Cardani Ice Cream with Alan Miller and 
Frank Hooven of Abbotts; Al Rose and 
Bernard Hanson of Schaefer, Inc. 


3rd ROW: Bob Moench and Lou Cohan 
of R. G. Moench & Co.; John Morey of 
Wood & Selick and Norm Lebhar of Lily- 
Tulip; William Stinson, Charles Weinreich 
and Earl Forster of Cherry-Burrell Corp. 


4th ROW: Earl and Worth Weed of Foote 
& Jenks; Floyd Russell; Bill Rabin of Em- 
pire Biscuits and Ralph Anderson of Ander- 
son Brothers; Paul Bryden and Jim Norton 
of Jiffy Mfg. Co. 


5th ROW: Jack Hutchinson of Bloomer 
Bros., Howard Strayer of Limpert Brothers 


and Bill Godfrey of Nash-Kelvinator; 
Charles Nelson, Roy Stout and Anthony 
Leiweke of C. Nelson Mfg. Co.; Bob 
Richards of Krimko and Sumner Bates of 
Nestles Chocolate. 


6th ROW: Jack Erickson of Chocolate 
Products Co., and Russell Cook of Am- 
brosia Chocolate Co.; Walter Schwab, 
Eimer Hoefle and Herman Passmore of 
Anheuser-Busch; H. W. Murphy and W. H. 
Murphy of Murphy Body Works. 
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ITH the introduction of the half-gallon rec- 
W tangular ice cream container, the container 
manufacturers made containers varying in cal- 
culated cubical content, based upon their equipment 
and their ideas of what a half-gallon container should 
be so that there were at least six different containers on 
the market whose calculated cubical content varied 
trom 111.58 cu. inches to 116.25 cu. inches, whereas 
the actual calculated cubical content of a half-gallon 
container is 115.5 cu. inches. 
At this time the various containers were submitted to 
Sealers of Weights and Measures in the various states 


where they were all permitted, but there was a question 


BY A. H. BAYER 


General Ice Cream Corporation 
Schenectady, New York 
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eport Un Half-ballon 
ectangular Containers 


in the minds of Sealers of Weights and Measures as 
to what constituted a half-gallon container and the 
permissible tolerance. 

To begin with, the Sealers of Weights and Measures 
indicated that the container should contain 115.5 cu. 
inches by actual calculations. 

It was pointed out to Sealers of various states that 
there was an expansion or distortion when these con- 
tainers were assembled empty and when filled with ice 
cream and hardened, so that the cubical content dis- 
placement of the hardened ice cream removed from the 
container was in excess of 115.5 cu. inches, a true-half 
gallon. 

The officials of the Sealers of Weights and Measures 
wrote as follows: 

“We are opposed to the introduction of containers 
tor the ice cream trade that call for a deviation from 
actual cubical content measurements or that do not 
lend themselves to full capacity determinations without 
the use of supports.” 

Tolerance permissible on the half-gallon is 4.5 fluid 
drams deficiency (1 cu. inch) to an excess of 9 fluid 
drams (2 cu. inches). 

There then arose a discussion between the carton 
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manufacturers and the Sealers of Weights and Meas- 
ures on the subject of whether a half-gallon ice cream 
container could be acceptable if its calculated dimen- 
115.5 cu. inches, but 
whose ice cream removed from the carton showed dis- 
placement in excess of 115.5 cu. inches. 


sions were somewhat less than 


There was also considerable difference of opinion as 
between carton manutacturers themselves as to what 
constituted a half-gallon container. 


There was under discussion the possible requirement 
that half-gallon containers, because of their peculiarity, 
would have to be filled using some type of support and 
that under these conditions, the calculated content 
must be not less than 115.5 cu. inches. 


These discussions did not lead anywhere, and there 
was considerable confusion. On July 28, 1950, W. E. 
Braithwaite, Commodity Specialist of the Commodity 
Standards Division of the United States Department 
of Commerce, called a meeting in Washington, of both 
the ice cream industry and the carton industry, to dis- 
cuss standardization of the half-gallon container. This 
Department was not so much interested in size as in 
standardization. 


At this meeting, it was agreed that research work 
would be carried on for the purpose of determining 
what constituted actual calculated dimensions of a 
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half-gallon container that would yield a volume of ice 
cream equal to 115.5 cu. inches under actual factory 
and industry practice; that this work should be spon- 
sored by the carton industry in cooperation with the 
ice cream industry. 


Because of differences of opinion within the carton 
industry, the work as outlined was never conducted. 
Due to pressure from Government and State agencies, 
the International’s Simplified Practice Committee, fear- 
tul that the ice cream industry would suffer, carried on 
extensive work in measuring the displacement volume 
of ice cream in half-gallon containers of various sizes 
in order to prepare data to present to Sealers of 
Weights and Measures’ agencies. 

We then received notice from the National Con- 
ference of Sealers of Weights and Measures of their 
proposed recommendation to their association for pre- 
packaged-ice-cream measure-containers. 

In their original draft, they proposed: 

“The capacity of a pre-packaged-ice-cream measure- 
container shall be 1 gill ('% liquid pint or 4 fluid 
ounces), a half liquid pint, | liquid pint, | liquid quart, 
', gallon, 1 gallon, 2'4 gallons or a multiple of | 
gallon: Provided that other capacities less than 1 gill 
shall be permitted.” 


This proposal was circulated to the ice cream indus- 
try and the carton industry and as a result of their 
efforts, the draft was changed. 


In the original draft no containers were permitted 
between 4 and 8 ounces, but in the second draft, all 
sizes were permitted where capacities were less than 8 
ounces. 


At that time, it was also pointed out that there might 
be a possible need for bulk containers of a 3'4-gallon 
capacity and that this should not be legislated against, 
so that the draft that went before the Conference and 
which was approved by the Conference of Weights and 
Measures read: 

“The capacity of a pre-packaged-ice-cream measure- 
container shall be '4, liquid pint (8 fluid ounces), | 
liquid pint, 1 liquid quart, '4, gallon, 1 gallon, 2', 
gallons, 3', gallons, or a multiple of 1 gallon: Pro- 
vided that other capacities less than '/, liquid pint shall 
be permitted.” 

It was felt that this was entirely satisfactory to the 
ice cream industry since it permitted containers of all 
sizes less than 8 fluid ounces and the 3! gallon bulk 
container. 

The original draft also stated: 

“A pre-packaged-ice-cream measure-container shall 
contain its indicated capacity without distortion from 
its designed regular shape.” 

You will note that this means that calculated dimen- 
sions should equal 115.5 cu. inches. 

At the request of Robert C. Hibben, the Interna- 


tional’s Executive Secretary, the National Conference 
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1AICM PIX—5 

Ist ROW: Prof. Paul Tracy, Univ. of Illi- 
nois, Harry Swenson and Don McManus 
of Sweden Freezer; Jay Sandler of ICE 
CREAM FIELD and Barr Cannon of Schna- 
bel Co.; Jack Ernst, Jr. and J. Jack Ernst 


of Pennco. 


2nd ROW: Frank Russell of Russell Cream- 
ery, Bill and Reg Hanson of Flare-Top, 
and Charles Russell and Howard Russell 
of Russell Creamery: R. T. White and H. 
W. Christenson of Hankins Container 
Corp.; Gene Tannenbaum and Al Hecker 
of Americana Enterprises. 


3rd ROW: Carl Wood of Cherry-Burrell, 
W. F. Tilley of Creamery Package, Roy 
Cairns and E. M. Howe of Waukesha 
Foundry and O. K. Burrows of Cherry-Bur- 
rell: Glenn J. Brandenburg, John G. Parker, 
W. D. Kellogg, Bill Bennett and Bud Fisher, 
all of Container Corp. of America. 


4th ROW: Mr. & Mrs. R. C. Hibben, 
Exec. Sec'y. of IAICM, and Mr. & Mrs. 
Ridgway Kennedy, Jr. of Abbotts; Stubby 
Parker of Drumstick, Inc.; Marathon Corp. 
group including Gray Holdom, Walter 
Dixon, Dick Simpson, Roy Welch, Ed Cor- 
gan, Tom Schaefer, Ben Rafoth and John 
Andrews. 


5th ROW: Ray Legg of Weber Showcase; 
Ernie Sonderman of Lily-Tulip; Howard 
Grant of ICE CREAM FIELD and Jake 


Martin, Velvet Freeze Ice Cream. 


6th ROW: Standing, J. M. Cattorini of 
Liquid Carbonic and William A. Bigsby 
of Lily-Tulip, Seated, M. L. Finneburgh of 
Liquid Carbonic and Lee Mahon and Dan 
Mahony of Lily-Tulip; Standing, E. Tighe 
of Sealtest, Detroit, and Frank Simmons of 
Fred Sanders, Seated, Paul Martin of 
Northville Labs., C. H. Chilson of Risdon 
Bros., C. J. Peters of Northville and Joe 
Clark of Risdon. 
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of Sealers of Weights and Measures appointed a com 
mittee to meet with representatives of the ice cream 
and carton industries to discuss this proposed Code 
which was felt would present a hardship to the ice 
cream industry and possibly to the carton industry. 
The capacity point of a half-gallon container was 
then covered in detail at this conference wherein the 
ice cream industry presented hundreds of measure- 
ments showing that the ice cream in a container with a 
111.59 cu. 


mercially filled, measured by a displacement procedure, 


calculated cubical content of inches com- 
actually displaced on an average, 120.9 cu. inches and 
that it varied from a low of 113.9 to 133.5 cu. inches; 
only 1 of the 419 cartons examined bemg below 115.5 
cu. inches, a calculated true half-gallon. 

This variation between different cartons was due to 
the method of manufacturing the carton, the thickness 
of the board, the dimensions being slightly different 
and the extent and method of filling and/or hardening, 
as well as the type and overrun of the ice cream used. 

All of our hundreds of volume displacement meas- 
urements indicated that commercially by our means of 
measurement we were giving the customer in excess of 
the 115.5 cu. 
calculated measured container and that we were giving 


inches of ice cream in even the smallest 


considerably more in the larger measured containers. 


In all the containers measured, we found the cubical 
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CONSTRUCTION FEATURES 


STAINLESS STEEL CYLINDER -« 
HEAVY DUTY POSITIVE FEED 
DASHER « LIFETIME STAINLESS 
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TEMPERATURE « CONTINUOUS 
TOP SPEED OPERATION « MINI- 
MUM MAINTENANCE ¢ NO- 
DRIP DISPENSING VALVE -« Si- 
LENT CHAIN OR V-BELT DRIVE « 


FACTORY GUARANTEE. 824 SOUTH 
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content measured by displacement to be 122.14 cu. 


inches or 5.75‘; in excess of a true half-gallon. In the 
111.59 cu. inch calculated container, the smallest con- 
tainer, we found the cubical content measured by dis- 
placement to be 120.9 cu. inches or 4.6, in excess of 
a true half-gallon. 


In the latter container, if the overrun of the ice 
cream were to be maintained at 90‘, or 2.4 pounds per 
half-gallon, it would be necessary to put 2.51 pounds 
of ice cream in the container, or if the same weight of 
2.4 pounds were to be maintained, it would be neces- 
sary to take 101.25‘; overrun, and of course, this con- 
dition is aggravated in the larger size containers. 

We presented this data to the Committee of Sealers 
of Weights and Measures, discussed the problem “pro 
and con” and emphasized the fact that it was not prac- 
tical in commercial practice to fill a half-gallon con- 
tainer with a support. 


The Sealers of Weights and Measures felt that they 
had to have some very specific method for determining 
the capacity of half-gallon containers, and that they 
were not ready to recognize the complete bulge devel- 
oped in these containers after hardened, and specifical- 
ly, they had no ready, practical, easy, accurate method 
for making a displacement test in the field. 


The problem was then discussed on the basis of 
whether or not they would recognize normal distortion 


AMERICA’S NO. 1 CONTINUOUS 
DIRECT DRAW DAIRY FREEZER 


Over 16 years of freezer manv- 
facturing experience back the 
Sani-Serv, a unit acclaimed os 
the leader in its field. 


Sani-Serv manufactures all the 
popular frozen products: Soft Ice 
Cream, Frozen Custard, Frosted 
Malts, Sherbets, Water ices, etc. 


Sani-Serv dispensed products 
ore always freezer-fresh, assure 
repeat business throughout the 
season. No waiting, no dipping. 


Sani-Serv's compact design en- 
ables you to quickly install the 
unit in any permanent or tempo- 
rary location of your choice. 


Sani-Serv is owned outright by 
you—enabling you to eorn all 
the profits. No royalties or fran- 
chises are involved in the purchase. 


Write for free literature 


ura Fuipment Saler.inc. 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
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resulting from assembling the carton and maintaining 
that distortion during filling with ice cream and that 
measurement used as the basis for checking containers. 


After a lengthy discussion, the Committee of Sealers 
of Weights and Measures modified their draft to their 
conference as follows: 

“A pre-packaged-ice-cream measure-container shall 
contain its indicated capacity without apparent distor- 
tion from its designed regular shape.” This was ap- 
proved by the Conference. 

The injection of the words “apparent distortion”’ in- 
dicated that they agreed that there was some normal 
distortion, merely on the basis of assembling a carton 
and further distortion in filling with ice cream and in 
hardening. 

We then agreed that the ice cream and carton indus- 
tries would continue their work to develop a simple de- 
vice for volumetric measurement that would comply 
with the Code in measuring volumetric content without 
“apparent” distortion, and that on the basis of such 
equipment and work, we would determine what the 
calculated dimensions of a half-gallon container should 
be. 

A committee was then formed representing the ice 
cream industry and the carton industry (F. M. Skelton 
of the General Ice Cream Corporation, R. Holmes of 
Bloomer Bros. and L. E. Simerl of the Marathon 
Corporation) for the development of such a piece of 
equipment to conduct further work in order to present 
a complete story to the Sealers of Weights and Meas- 
ures prior to their next conference. 

This committee worked toward the development of a 
holder and a procedure for the measurement of volume 
in a half-gallon container using water, that could be 
used by Sealers of Weights and Measures for approv- 
ing cartons, and for checking cartons in the field. 

The committee took the premise that normal dis- 
tortion could be described as that distortion resu!ting 
from merely assembling the carton empty. On this 
premise the committee then developed a holder or col 
lar into which the assembled empty carton could he 
placed so that the maximum distortion on all four sides 
would exactly touch the collar. 

The size of the collar was determined only after 
making approximately 200 measurements and averag- 
ing them. The procedure for preparing a carton, plac- 
ing it in the collar, measuring with water, was fully 
developed so that the different operators checked them- 
selves quite closely, indicating the accuracy of the 
method. 

Under these conditions, it was reasoned thar the 
carton should hold not less than 115.5 cu. inches or the 
equivalent of a true half-gallon. 

It is important to know that this then would not 
recognize any distortion beyond that which occurred in 
assembling the empty carton. All of our previous refer- 

(Continued on page 66) 
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it Pays to Start 
Dairy-Vend Operations NOW! 


Start your Vendo Dairy-Vend operation now, 
well in advance of the peak-season. Have it in 
full swing when the peak-season arrives! 


Ice cream manufacturers agree that early plan- 
ning pays. It offers you full-season benefits. It 
fills the gap in off-season sales. Furthermore, it 
saves you time when time is at a premium in the 
spring, and avoids delay of operation when delay 
means loss of profit. 


Your foresight in opening a Dairy- 
Vend operation now will reward 
you with a well established, more 
profitable operation 
this coming season. 


LDairy-Vera 


a 
- 
RADE MARe 


The Name to Remember in Automatic Merchandising 


THE VENDO COMPANY 


7400 East 12th Street Kansas City 3, Missouri 


| am interested in developing a Vendo Doiry-Vend ice cream vender 
operation. Please have your representative contact me 


Name 





Company 





Street 














hainz Heads NARILM 


NTHONY G. KAINZ, 
Kainz Dairy Stores, Chi- 
cago, was elected Presi- 

dent of the National Associa- 
tion of Retail Ice Cream Manu- 
facturers as that group staged 
its eighteenth annual conven- 
tion in Cincinnati’s Hotel Neth- 
erland Plaza from October 30 
to November 1. Mr. Kainz, 
pictured at the left, succeeds 
Harry B. Burt, Tulsa, Okla- 


homa. 


Other 1951-52 officers of the 

association, as elected by the 

Board of Directors, were Wéil- 

liam E. Clegg, Silverwood 

Dairies, Ltd., London, Canada, 

First Vice President; Mrs. A. 

Marie Mitchell, McClary Ice 

Cream Company, Lynwood, 

California, Second Vice Presi- 

dent; Russell M. Brown, Marion Margaret Ice Cream 
Stores, Cortland, New York, Third Vice President; 
Carl Lindner, United Dairy Farmers, Norwood, Ohio, 
and Ed M. Warder, Toledo. 


Ohio, Executive Secretary. 


Secretary- Treasurer: 


Named to the Board of Directors for the first time 
were Walter Dotterweich, Franklin Ice Cream Com- 
pany, Cleveland; Ray Dolish, I. N. Hagan Ice Cream 
Company, Uniontown, Pennsylvania; Lloyd A. Greene, 
Bard’s Dairy Stores, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; Carl 
Lindner; and C. J. Woolcox, Peerless Dairy, Ltd., 
Windsor, Canada. 

Registration for the convention, which began on 
Monday, October 29, was heavy. The annual meeting 
of the association’s Board of Directors took place the 
same day. 

Business meetings began on Tuesday morning, Oc- 
tober 30. Three merchandising groups convened. Jay 
C. Fleming, Fleming Ice Cream Company, Jackson, 
Michigan, was the Chairman for discussions involv- 
ing one-store operators. The group which included 
owners of trom two to five stores was supervised by 
H. McKay Birmingham, Born’s Dairy Company, Erie, 
Pennsylvania, and Russell M. Brown. The session in- 
volving operators of six or more stores was conducted 
by Mark Schmidt, Prince Ice Cream Castles, Naper- 
ville, Illinois, and Jack R. Green, Good Humor Com- 
pany of Los Angeles, California. 


Simultaneously, a production session was held under 


3? 


— 


the joint chairmanship of Ross J. Winning, G. P. 
Gundlach and Company, Cincinnati, and Glenn T. 
Hoffman, High’s Dairy Products, Washington, D. C. 
Speakers included Norbert Woebkenberg, Valley View 
Dairy, Cincinnati (“Desirable Characteristics of Ice 
Cream Mix”); L. G. Drusendahl, Hubinger Com- 
pany, Keokuk, Iowa (“Sugars in Ice Cream”); and 
R. A. Larson, Executive Secretary of the Indiana 
Dairy Products Association, Indianapolis (“Colors in 
Ice Cream”). 

The first convention luncheon was held on Tuesday. 
Harry B. Burt presided. Guest speaker was M. L. 
Finneburgh of the Liquid Carbonic Corporation, 
Chicago. 

“Personnel” was the theme of Tuesday afternoon’s 
merchandising assembly. Such topics as hiring, train- 
ing, separations, compensations, incentives, supervision, 
serving control, employee meals, welfare programs and 
others were discussed. Special presentations were 
made by Mrs. Anthony Kainz, Kainz Dairy Stores, and 


Mason D. Rector, Newport Creamery, Newport, 
Rhode Island. 


Meanwhile, those attending the production assem- 
bly heard Dr. H. C. Olson discuss the “Sanitary Con- 
trol of Ice Cream Making.” Dr. Olson is a Professor 
of Dairy Manufacturing at Oklahoma A. & M. Col- 
lege, Stillwater, Oklahoma. Another feature of this 
session was the discussion of samples of ice cream 
submitted for analysis and judging. Dr. Olson pre- 
sented an analysis of overrun and chemical content. 
Dr. W. S. Arbuckle, University of Maryland, College 
Park, commented on body texture and the packages. 
Dr. Thomas D. Harman, Ohio State University, Co- 
lumbus, discussed flavor. Later, the Ice Cream Sam- 
pling Clinic was held. This was a general convention 
event and members and guests participated. 


Featured high spot of the social phase of the 1951 
convention was the Associate Member Party. Associate 
members of the association cooperated organizationally 
and financially to sponsor an entertaining evening 
(October 30) for active members. George V. Flaherty, 
Lily-Tulip Cup Corporation, New York City, served 


as Chairman. 


This year’s Ice Cream Breakfast took on added 
meaning because of the presentation of the award to 
the Franklin Ice Cream Company for the “Idea-of- 
the-Year.” Franklin emerged the winner of a national 
contest the purpose of which was to inspire creativity 
in the field of ice cream sales promotions. Two silver 
cups, one of which was for permanent possession, were 
presented to the winning concern by Howard B. Grant, 
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Exactly EVs has Butterscotch Powder 
got to do with Black Raspberry Puree? 


On the surface not much—but as two of many indications of Virginia Dare think- 


ing... they have a lot in common. Since 1835 the name Virginia Dare has been 


synonymous with quality in flavor. Still today . . . November, 1951 . . . Virginia 


Dare leads the way with the newest idea in flavoring, with the different way in flavor- 


ing ... with the consistently improved way of flavoring. The best expression of this 


consistently fresh approach that grows ou: of a wealth of experience, is the Virginia 


Dare sales representatives. Trained flavor experts who can help you in your flavor- 


ing problems . . . who can suggest, recommend, point out the way to better prod- 
ucts and bigger profits through better flavoring. Be it Scotch-ee, Black Raspberry 


Puree, or plain old-fashioned pure vanilla, consult your Virginia Dare Representa- 


tive. 


_¥ine 


SCOTCH-EE 


A dry imitation butterscotch powder 


that brings luscious flavor in a new 
easy-to-use fashion. Scotch-ee blends 
quickly into your mix without dilution 
and requires no pre-heating. Extra 
advantage: this dry powder eliminates 


machine “gumming up”. 


Vinein1a Dare 


BUSH TERMINAL BUILDING NO. 10 
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INIADARE 


BLACK RASPBERRY 
PUREE CONCENTRATE 


Special fruit treated and prepared to 
accentuate the flavor, in addition to 
providing a plentiful amount of fruit 
for your ice cream. One quart to five 
gallons of mix insures a finished prod- 
uct of excellent flavor and color. . . 
a black raspberry that will capture 


imaginations . . . and dollars. 


EXTRACT CO., Inc. 
BROOKLYN 32, NEW YORK 





Publisher of Ice Cream Fierp, at the October 31 Ice 
Cream Breakfast. Complete details are provided in 
the story on page 36. 


The breakfast itself attracted an enthusiastic audi. 
ence. Ice cream was served in conjunction with other 
more conventional breakfast foods, and many people 
devoted their energies to the preparation of unusual 
but delectable combinations. This was the fourth such 
event to be held since 1948 when, at the suggestion of 
Ice Cream Fierp, the idea had its debut at the New 
York City convention of the retailers’ association. Mil- 
ton Stulbarg served as Chairman of the 1951 Ice 
Cream Breakfast. 


A special forum on business operating problems 
was conducted on Wednesday morning following the 
Ice Cream Breakfast. Guest speaker was F. K. 
Doscher, sales executive of the Lily-Tulip Cup Cor- 
poration. S. Prestley Blake was Chairman of this 
session. 

One of the most important presentations of the con- 
vention was a report on the status of the Federal hear- 
ings to establish uniform standards for ice cream and 
related products. The report was made on Wednesday 
by Charles M. Fistere, attorney of Washington, D. C. 

After Mr. Fistere’s presentation, the merchandising 
and production assemblies convened again. Subjects 
covered in the former meeting included “Products” 
and “Promotion,” with two hours devoted to each. 

Three significant papers were read at the production 
meeting. R. J. Ramsey, Ramsey Laboratories, Cleve- 
land, discussed “Fruits and Flavors for Ice Cream.” 
William J. Dixon, Klenzade Company, Beloit, Wis- 
And Dr. Ar- 
buckle spoke on “Factors Affecting Quality Ice 
Cream.” 


consin, described “Coliform Controls.” 


The annual association banquet was held Wednes- 
day evening, October 31. Professional entertainment 
was featured and relayation was the order of the eve- 
ning. Mr. Burt presided. 


The final day of the convention, November 1, began 


with concurrent meetings of the merchandising and 
production assemblies. “Profits” was the theme of the 
former session. Sub-topics included store layout, retail 
dairy stores with car service, paper and glass service, 
laundry, uniforms, “how to make alive the dead por- 
tions of the day,” money handling, teen-age control, 
self-service, and benevolence requests. Featured were 
special presentations by Clyde E. Fowler of Pitts- 
burgh, and Clark Sullivan, Sullivan Milk Products 
Company, Battle Creek, Michigan. Benjamin R. Cen- 
ter, Snow’s Nice Cream Company, Greenfeld, Massa- 
chusetts, was Chairman. 

The production group heard talks on “Employees 
Are Human” ard “New Equirment and Effciency.” 
E. Lawrence, G. P. 
Gundlach and Company, and Earl W. Forster, Cherry- 
Burrell Corporation. 


The respective speakers were C. 
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RETAILERS’ PIX NEXT MONTH 
Photographs taken by the ICE CREAM FIELD 


man at the Cincinnati convention of the Na- 
tional Association of Retail Ice Cream Manufac- 
turers will be published in the December issue 
of this magazine. 











Attorney Charles P. Taft was the guest speaker at 
the second convention luncheon, held on Thursday, 
November 1. Mr. Taft, of Cincinnati, is a brother of 
Senator Robert A. Taft and son of former United 
States President William Howard Taft. Chairman of 
the luncheon was William E. Clegg. 

A convention innovation was the “Fountain of 
Youth.” This event was conducted on Thursday after- 
noon by the Gundlach organization under the direction 
of G. P. Gundlach, President. Such topics as layout, 
maintenance and operation of the fountain, the im- 
portance of merchandising, making attractive fountain 
servings, accounting for money on a daily basis, and a 
general summary of the overall fountain picture were 
covered. 

Speakers at the final production meeting included 
Walter Dixon, Marathon Corporation, Menasha, Wis- 
consin (“Ice Cream Packages from a Production Man’s 
Viewpoint”); Dr. Harman (“Survey on Fruit and 
Nut Ice Creams in Ohio”); and Edward McCormack, 
S. H. Mahoney Extract Company, Chicago (“Va- 


nilla’’). 


Mix Group Elects Kohler 


During the annual convention of the National Ice 
Cream Mix Association, held October 29 in the Neth- 
erland Plaza, Henry Kohler, Kohler Ice Cream Mix 
Company, White Bear, Minnesota, was elected Presi- 
dent. 

Other 1951-51 officers are Ed Watson, Broadway 
Creamery, Denver, Colorado, First Vice President; 
L. S. Hollinger, Orville Condensing Company, Or- 
ville, Ohio, Second Vice President; James Burke, 
Cremix Company, Chicago, Third Vice President; Don 
Hanson, Rochester Dairy Cooperative, Rochester, Min- 
nesota, Secretary; Carl Greiner, Crow!2y’s Milk, Bing- 
hamton, New York, Treasurer; and Ed Koepenick, 
Washington, D. C., Executive Vice President. 

Principal speaker at the mix convention was Don 
Anderson of the United States Department of Agri- 
culture. He predicted that the 1952 milk supply will 
te slightly less than this year’s “if there is no drought 
and the feed supply remains the same.” 

The mix manufacturers will convene next Fall in 
Chicago’s Hotel LaSalle for their 1952 convention, 
during the week of the Dairy Industries Exposition. 
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MODEL #SP-2050 


WEBER FROZEL 


HIGH-TURNOVER PROFIT CHAMPION 
FOR ICE CREAM AND FROZEN FOOD 


WEBER SHOWCASE & FIXTURE CO., INC., LOS ANGELES 


WORLD'S FOREMOST DESIGNER AND MANUFACTURER OF COMMERCIAL REFRIGERATION 
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Franklin Wins ‘Idea’ Lup 


ETER balloting by the Board of Directors of the 
A National Association of Retail Ice Cream Man- 
ufacturers, it was announced that the Franklin 
Ice Cream Company of Cleveland, Ohio, is the winner 
of the first annual “Idea-of-the-Year” sales promotion 
contest. The competition was established by the asso- 
ciation “to inspire original promotion ideas adaptable 
by the ice cream industry in 
the interest of increased 
sales.” 

Presentation of two silver 
cups to a representative of 
Franklin was made during 
the fourth annual Ice Cream 
Breakfast in Cincinnati’s 
Hotel Netherland Plaza on : 
October 31 by Howard B. im s) 
Grant, Publisher ot Ice ie 
Cream Freco. It was at Mr. 

Grant's suggestion that the 

contest was organized, and 

Ice Cream Fietpo provided 

the prizes. The larger of 
the two cups (see accom- 
panying illustration) will be 
retained by Franklin for one 
vear, after which it will be 
returned to the association. 
Franklin’s name will be in- 
scribed on the cup as will 
those of subsequent winners. 
The first concern to be cited 
three times as winner shall 
achieve permanent  posses- 
sion, 

The smaller cup belongs 
to Franklin permanently. Each winner shall receive a 
similar award. On both the large and small cups is 
inscribed “NARICM Idea-of-the-Year Award for Ex- 
ceptional Ingenuity in Promoting the Sale of Ice 
Cream.” 

Franklin’s entry consisted of a description of the 
tirm’s annual “Franklin Day” promotion. This was a 
merchandising maneuver designed to stimulate the ice 
cream interests of people about one month before the 
Held on May 10, 
1951, the principle on which “Franklin Day” is found- 
ed is attractive price reductions, ranging from about 


weather achieves the same thing. 


twenty-three to thirty-three per cent on ice cream 
products. 

An extensive advertising campaign supported the 
promotion. Store posters called attention to “Franklin 
Day” when they were installed two days prior to the 
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sale. Other point-of-sale materials were added on the 
day of the sale. Newspaper advertisements were used. 

With the exception of one store, every one of the 
firm’s outlets doubled (or more than doubled) the 


sales of their best summer day in any year. Company 
ofhcials feel that “Franklin Day” is partially responsi- 


ble for the more than twenty per cent sales increase en- 
joyed this year to date as 
compared to last year’s fig- 
ures. This achievement came 
in the face of an all-day rain 
on May 10. 

Franklin officials feel that 
the promotion not only ad- 
vanced the opening of the 
ice cream “season” but also 
the traditional rela- 
tionship of weather condi- 


AAARD 


pated upset 


tions and ice cream sales. 

It was learned that before 
a final decision was reached 
as to the winner, the contest 
had narrowed down to a 
choice Franklin’s 
entry and that of the Bonnie 
Doon Ice Cream Corpora- 


between 


tion. Franklin emerged the 
winner only after a near 
deadlock in the voting. 
Bonnie Doon’s entry con- 
sisted of an account of an 
Ice - Cream - for - Breakfast 
promotion sponsored by the 
firm on September 8 and 9. 
Key to the campaign was 
the offer of a free box of a 
well-known breakfast cereal with the purchase of a 
Guart or more of ice cream. The idea of this promotion 
was based on an event that was introduced at the 1948 
convention of the National Association of Retail Ice 
Cream Manufacturers. 

Advertising via newspapers, billboards and radio 
spot announcements focused attention on the Bonnie 
Doon promotion. A four-color newspaper notice was 
featured. Point-of-sale material in the five Bonnie 
Doon stores supplemented the advertising. 

More than 2000 gallons of ice cream were sold and 
4464 boxes of cereal were distributed during the Satur- 
day and Sunday on which the sale took place. Dollar 
sales on Sunday increased by $1082 over the average of 
the four preceding Sundays. The firm figures that it 
made it possible for more than 30,000 people to sample 
ice cream for breakfast. 
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E, AS AN industry, have tackled the first part 
W: this problem correctly. We've prepared for 

the worst thing that could happen to us if we 
don’t sell ice cream in the wintertime. We've pre- 
pared ourselves to accept a red figure or a black one 
with a shade of red peeking through. Afer this prep- 
aration, we've sat back in our complacent and self- 
satisfied way, consoling ourselves with the fact that 
we've just experienced a wonderful summer season, 
and that we have enough summer profit in the bank to 
carry us through. 

Why do we stop after achieving the first step? Why 
not go to the next step? What is it? All steps are the 
same from here on up. That is to operate efficiently 
and get more sales. How? How? How? That is the 
question. 

The answer is “MERCHANDISE WITH A PAS.- 
SION.” There are certain steps that one must follow 
to do it with success. 

1. Start in your own plant. Sell every employee in 
your plant on your new Flavor-of-the-Month. Sample 
them the same as you would demonstrate in a store. 
Sell them on the idea that your flavor is the finest 
that can be obtained. Sell them into taking some 
home and always keeping some at home. Sell them on 
selling others. Then jump into your sales force. Glam- 
orize your meetings. Make a circus out of it and get 
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BY NED DOWLING 


Foremost Dairies, Inc. 
Atlanta, Georgia 


some spirit into them instead of putting out a bulle- 
tin, or just telling them that you’re going to have a 


new flavor. Now you're ready internally. 


2. Check with your advertising agent. See that 


your point-of-sale material ties in with your billboard, 
newspapers, radio and TV advertising. 

Here again we've failed. Why? Because most of us 
discontinue our advertising during these trying months 
when we need it most. Why? Because we already 
figure to be in the red and don’t want to go deeper. 
Would we go deeper if we employed tried and proven 
methods to solve the problem? Some of us say that 
that’s dealing in the abstract. Honestly, now, is it? 

Start your advertising in your plant. Hang streamers 
in plant, in office, and in check-up room. 

3. Call in all route salesmen. Explain fully your 
organized sales and advertising plan to help them sell 
more of the Flavor-of-the-Month. Keep one thing in 
mind with these fellows. “All your efforts will be 
worth nothing if you do not make your product availa- 
ble to the consumer.” How can you be sure that all 
accounts will have this product to sell? Easy and 
simple. Just offer an extra five-cents-per-gallon bonus 
to all route salesmen for selling this particular product. 
Then add an extra two and one-half cents to the route 


(Continued on page 68) 
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Lily* deals o winning hand! Wonderful new 
pint-size containers yOv Aush-fill straight to the brim 
and cap automatically with special cappi 
ment designed by Lily engineers. 
narily versatile containers were speci 
to fill two important fynctions: ease © 
operations and promote sales. 


Here at long lost +s q mechanically perfect con- 
tainer thot can be flush-filled easily, speedily, 
automatically, with standard filling equipment- 
There is nothing else like it anywhere. 


This container is not only newsworthy for its ad- 
vancement in packaging design. It also spurs sales 
as many ice cream manufacturers throughout the 
country can testify. This is particularly true at the 
premium-type ice cream level. 


Our production is in full swing - - - 8° tell us about 
your container requirements. We'll also send you 
samples and fyll information. 


LILY-TULIP CUP CORPORATION 


122 East 42nd 
. St. N 
Chicago * Kansas City — 17, ©.Y. 


Los Angeles * San Francisco * 


Seattle * Toronto, Canada 
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Mr. “Deauville 


F you were standing on the southwest corner of 

Broadway at 36th Street in New York City the 

afternoon of October 18, you would have wondered 
what the “mob scene” was all about. 

An Ice Cream Fietp reporter was on the scene and 
he investigated. Hundreds of office workers on their 
lunch hours and busy shoppers—the corner is in the 
vicinity of New York’s largest department stores— 
were milling around the exterior of Johnson’s Milk Bar 
at 1347 Broadway. A large sign in the store window 
proclaimed to passers-by that the “surprise of their 
lives” would be revealed to them that afternoon. The 
atmosphere was charged with curiosity 

Then, at about | P.M., the sign was removed. In the 
window was a short, round man, formally dressed. 
Regarding him closely, the crowds detected something 
familiar about this man. The top hat, the striped pants, 
the eye glasses attached to his vest by a long black 
string—who was he, anyhow? 

The man in the window didn’t say who he was—he 


didn’t speak a word all day—but he busied himself 
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Comes to Lite 


making a variety of ice cream sundaes. However, an 
attractive model (understatement!) exhibited a series 
of cards which announced that this was the first per- 
sonal appearance of “Mr. Deauville himself.” 

“T knew it all the time,” the crowd echoed, as it be- 
came apparent that the famous symbol of Deauville 
French Ice Cream had come to life. This symbol is the 
figure of a rotund man embodied in the letter “D.” 
The silhouette of the symbol reveals that it—like its 
human counterpart—is dressed in formal attire. 

Minutes later, the enthusiasm of the crowd reached 
an unprecedented peak. The reason? Free two-ounce 
samples of Deauville ice cream were being distributed 
by Whitelawn Dairies personnel. Whitelawn manu- 
factures several brands of ice cream, including Deau- 
ville. The firm’s plant is in Brooklyn, New York. 

Numerous onlookers were the recipients of special 
treats. As “Mr. Deauville” finished preparing each ice 
cream concoction, he would signal out one of his audi- 
ence and that fortunate person would be invited to con- 

(Continued on page 70) 
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HERE'S WHAT WESLEY'S SAYS ABOUT LIQUID SUGAR 


“PERFECT SANITATION” 


FLO-SWEET 


Here's why the Flo-Sweet Liquid Sugar System makes 
maintenance of sanitary control easier and cheaper: 
1. Not a finger touches Flo-Sweet! No bags in costly 
storage space, inviting dirt and animal impurities! 
. No handling . . . no shaking out over the mix. . 
just crystal-clear Flo-Sweet moving from storage 
tanks, through sealed pipes . . . directly into the 
mix. 
. Measuring and metering are simplified to the 
twist of a valve. 
Nothing could be cleaner, purer, easier to use than 
Flo-Sweet Liquid Sugar. Why not take advantage of 
the time-saving, cost-saving Flo-Sweet System now? 


\° hs 


PIONE 
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WESLEYS (CE COtam CO + SOPRA LYINOONM AVE-OETROIT 21 mice 
: weesree § SSO 
September 7th, 1951 


Late ag Products Corporation 
Yonkers i, 
New York 


Gent leaens 


We pride ourselves = the absolute 
purity of our produc And since 

sugar is such an ae. ingredient 

we are pleased by the perfect Sanitation 
provided by our flo-Gweet Liquid Sugar 
installation. 


Since we have been using Plo-Sweet our 
sugars have been handled in a completely 
closed system, providing the protection 
from contagination that is such an 
svsolute “aust” in all dairy plants. 
Very truly yours, 

wasiar's = CREAM COm PANY 


Donald Q. Saith 
a 


Part of the Flo-Sweet Liquid Sugar System in Wesley's plant. 


FLO-SWEET = SANITATION because 


A pioneer in liquid sugar, Flo-Sweet’s 
facilities are unsurpassed in the produc- 
tion of hygienically clean liquid sugar. 


Every available modern method is util- 
ized to keep Flo-Sweet clean and pure... 
in production, delivery, and use. 


Even Flo-Sweet’s delivery men are espe- 
cially schooled in loading and discharg- 
ing liquid sugars cleanly and efficiently. 


Flo-Sweet’s ultra-modern facilities are 
always open for your own inspection. 


as da SS ieee 
fe ASL. swe 

, me es es 
WAP e Oe <a . 


TION AND SERVICE 
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BY RIDGWAY KENNEDY, JR. 


President, International Association 
Of Ice Cream Manufacturers 


P17 HIS has been an outstanding century of prog- 
ress and growth tor the ice cream industry. The 
story of its humble beginning in 1851 and its 


growth to the present should give us cause for great | 


optimism in the century ahead. 


The next 100 years of ice cream history should be as | 
exciting and varied as the last. It is our imagination | 


and ingenuity that will make it so. 


Changes as dramatic as the technological changes | 
have been in the last quarter-century will probably | 


take place in the distribution and sale of our product. 


Greater understanding of marketing problems is one of | 


the most pressing assignments ahead for the manage- 
ment of every ice cream manufacturing plant. Since a 
new appreciation of food has become more evident, the 


basic appeals that we are using in selling ice cream may | 


eventually give way in a greater measure to those of | 


reason. 


It is interesting to think about the possibilities in the | 
future of packaging alone. One likes to speculate upon | 
the impact of shape and color and its relation to con- | 
sumer impulse buying. From a practical standpoint no | 
one would suggest that advancement cannot be made | 
in packaging methods which would allow the consumer | 
to get our product safely into the home. By safely, I | 


(Continued on page 72) 
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BY L. MANUEL HENDLER 


Chairman, Ice Cream Industry's 
National Centennial Committee 


ARCLAY Acheson of Reader’s Digest once said: 

“History gives no cause for sniveling despair . . .” 

At the close of the 100th year of ice cream’s his- 
tory, we could agree with Mr. Acheson, but we might 
state it in more positive terms and say that history 
would give mankind only encouragement. One would, 
of course, admit that sometimes progress is slow, but 
we must also come to the conclusion that in spite of 
adversity at times, progress follows an inexorable ad- 
vance. 

At the close of the year the Centennial observation 
will be over. It was a great opportunity for the indus- 
try to increase public goodwill and sell more products. 
In Baltimore, sales were about ten per cent above other 
markets from what we can observe and from the com- 
parisons we can draw. 

That increase in sales means one thing—promotion 
pays. The activities in this city of ice cream’s birth 
were carried out on an extremely high level—but they 
resulted in the movement of more products. I cannot 
escape the conviction that a valuable slogan was created 
here—and carried to the public by the thousands of 
young customers wearing the button “I Love Ice 
Cream.” If only we could encourage the industry 
everywhere to use the buttons—and repeat the catch 
lines—“I Love Ice Cream—I’m With You”—we’d 

(Continued on page 74) 
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better— 


from freezer to fountain / 


PiTT’s 
TT COCAM CHERDICC 


Only from Pitt—The Cherry House—can you buy these really 
superb, full-bodied cherries—exclusively processed for the manu- 
facture of that growing favorite, cherry-vanilla ice cream. 

Pitt's cherries are selected from the traditionally superior 
cherry-growing regions. Scientifically prepared under careful 
laboratory control, they are guaranteed to stay firm and tender 
in your ice cream, without freezing. From freezer to fountain, 
Pitt's cherries maintain a delicious cherry flavor and color that 
is unchanging from batch to batch. 


You, and your customers, get a big Plus with Pitt's non-bleeding 
feature—a highly desired characteristic developed in our own 
laboratories. 


This year, join the numerous plant-pro- 
duction men who have found by experience 
that there is no substitute for Pitt's Ice Cream 
Cherries. Available in either maraschino or natural flavor 
BRIGHT RED, DEEP RED or BLACK—they are shipped to you in 
barrels and No. 10 tins. 


Place your order now with our field representative or mail 
direct to address below. 


THE C. M. & SONS CO. 


Svece /9/0 
Key Highway & Boyle St., Baltimore 30, Md. 


“You don’t have to worry when you use a PITT cherry” 
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OW to merchandise and sell ice cream more 
H aggressively was the keynote of a series of three 

dealer meetings held early this summer at Car- 
nation Company’s fresh milk and ice cream plant in 
Spokane, Washington. A total of 225 dealers and 
their wives and guests representing both fountain and 
market accounts in Spokane and outlying areas at- 
tended the meetings. 


Before each of the meetings, an informal buffet din- 
ner was served in the hostess room of the plant. In- 
formality was stressed throughout the meetings, and 
the dealer guests were encouraged to participate in the 
discussions. 


Building Sales Through Merchandising 


Carnation’s sales manager Frank Elsberry presided 
at the meetings. Houston McCroskey, general man- 
ager, opened each meeting with a short welcoming ad- 
dress. Then each Carnation salesman introduced his 
guests for the evening to the group. 


At the first meeting, subjects of general interest to 
fountain operators were presented and discussed. Paul 
Taylor, assistant general sales manager, and Herbert 
Magnusson, retail store supervisor, led the discussions. 


The general theme of the discussions was building 
sales through merchandising promotions, eye appeal, 
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and cleanliness and sanitation. Specific examples of 
successful merchandising promotions were cited. The 
steps in planning and putting on a successful promo- 
tion were discussed. Special emphasis was placed on 
selecting an item or group of items for popular appeal, 
using displays and advertising materials to the best 
advantage, and stimulating and sustaining employees’ 
interest in the promotion. 


Proper Use of Fountain Tools 


Proper care and use of the various fountain tools 
such as ice cream dippers, spades can-holders, etc., was 
discussed. Each of the fountain items that could be 
used in a “Fresh Strawberry Festival” promotion was 
made up before the group to demonstrate the proper 
make-up and costing of ice cream sodas, milk shakes 
and malts, sundaes, parfaits and banana splits. Part of 
the meeting was devoted to showing the film “For All 
The Ages,” a movie about the history of ice cream. 


Subjects of interest to market operators were pre- 
sented and discussed at the other two meetings. The 
various advertising and merchandising aids were dis- 
played. The complete line of products was discussed. 
Trends developing in modern food store selling were 
discussed, with special emphasis on selling ice cream 


(Continued on page 76) 
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A BRAND NEW 
HALF-GALLON PACKAGE 


An entirely new approach to half-gallon production and 
merchandising . . . engineered and proudly presented 
by Bloomer Bros. Research Council. 


CHECK THESE MANY FEATURES 


p/ SHIPPED FLAT— SAVES SPACE—4 cartons of 250 take 
less than 6 cubic feet of your valuable storage space. 


/ SNAPS OPEN — SAVES TIME AND TROUBLE — Set up by 
your filling operator in one quick, complete motion, 
the VEGA saves 75% of erection time. Eliminates 
confusion and preliminary work prior to a run from 
the freezer. One operator can erect this new carton 
and fill fast enough to supply a 300-gallon freezer. 


/ BLOOMER SPECIAL BOARD — ASSURES PRESTIGE — 
You’re sure of a rigid, clean package. Properly de- 
signed and printed, it adds sales appeal to your 
product. Available in either stock print or special 
designs created individually for you. 


Get the new VEGA in your 


Sample vevvent nd wee 
sudbeS 


BLOOME 


VURAL MAUL) 1d ed ee DROS. COMPANY 


NEWARK 
NEW YORK 
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RE you getting the maximum ice cream sales for 
Atte minimum cost from your dealer outlets? If 

not, then merchandise. What is merchandising? 
It is an intelligent, constructive medium of promotional 
ideas that helps to increase sales. At a recent conven- 
tion I discussed merchandising with another ice cream 
executive and he disagreed with my views. He re- 
marked, “Give me hot weather and a healthy check- 
book and I will get all the ice cream business I need.” 
I agree with hot weather but I disagree with the check- 
book idea. That method only encourages chiseling. 


Those few companies engaging in such methods and 
unethical practices will surrender themselves, by de- 
fault, as to their self-respect and threaten the integrity 
of their business and quality. Eventually, they will be 
the victims of their own inventions. Chiseling is con- 
trary to every basic principle of economics in any field. 
I notice that all companies operating on a sound selling 
basis reap the greatest profits and enjoy the finest repu- 
tations. Advertising in this country is one of the 
biggest industries; therefore, the man who passes it up 
in favor of spending approximately a quarter-of-a- 
million dollars in gratuities yearly must be wrong. If 
that money was spent on merchandising, ice cream 
would become a necessary food item instead of a 
luxury. Ice cream itself is a body builder and a nu- 
tritous food containing vitamins A, B, and C, is good 
tor children as well as adults, but it must be brought to 
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oO MERCHANDISE! 


BY PHILIP H. TEITELBAUM 


Pierre French Ice Cream, Inc. 


New York City 


© 


the attention of the public. If cigarettes can be mer- 
chandised, why can’t ice cream? 

The Americans are the most receptive and responsive 
people to advertising and quality. 

Chesterfield cigarettes, is the best example of good, 
clean advertising. They never knock a competitor di- 
rectly or even by innuendo, but always talk about their 
product. That's why they are the leaders in their field. 

We of Pierre have adopted the same methods. Her- 
man Katz, Vice President and Treasurer of the com- 
pany, and I have brought with us a total of forty-five 
years of knowledge in selling and merchandising to the 
Pierre Company. We understand the pulse of our cus- 
tomers and therefore, are in a position to meet their de- 
mands. After a period of time they become inculcated 
with our ideas, principles and methods of doing busi- 
ness. 

For instance, our dealers know that each month a 
new flavor is introduced, and that every fifth week our 
merchandising men will refresh their stores with new 
advertising. (Typical Pierre backbar displays are pic- 
tured on this page.) Sometimes, if necessary, our men 
will clean the dealers’ backbar mirrors. Ever so often 
we create a new ice cream dish and our merchandising 
men will teach our dealers how to make it. The legiti- 
mate profit on each ice cream dish is explained to them. 
In fact, we are honest in all our explanations. 

It has been the impression of dealers that packing 
bulk ice cream means losing money. When our men 
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HERE’S HOWDY — the dynamic personality with the big consumer 

appeal — star salesman for leading food products including Welch 

Grape Products, Kellogg's Rice Krispies, Burry’s Biscuits, Mars Candy 

and Ovaltine! 

® Millions bring him into their homes on national TV! 

*% Millions see him in syndicated newspaper comic strips! 

*®& Millions hear him on RCA Victor recordings! 

*%& Millions of dollars worth of merchandise are sold because of his 
name! 

*& Millions of lines of national advertising back him! 

® Millions “live” wth him through comic books, golden books, stories, 
games, etc! 

Now NBC’s fabulous puppet-on-strings is ready to put his sales per- 


sonality to work selling your ice cream products to his millions of 
loyal followers — and he’s yours with 


NO STRINGS ATTACHED BECAUSE 
YOU BUY ONLY WHAT YOU NEED! 


TO CASH IN WITH HOWDY, 
WRITE, WIRE OR CALL... 


AMERICANA ENTERPRISES CO., INC. 


95 MADISON AVE. e@ NEW YORK 16, NW. Y. 


TIME... 


in frozen novelties 
and ice cream supplies! 


NOW! Howdy Doody 
ice Cream Cake Rolls 
also available! 


POWERFUL ADVERTISING MATERIALS ... 
ATTRACTIVE PRIZES 








Here are typical statements about HOWDY 


ett youngsters like to identify themselves 
with Howdy’s jaunty, invincible personality « 
. . . an American institution . . .” ~ ye Sa ph 


*-e ; ' ve 
LIFE MAGAZINE kids! . . LOOK MA 


“. . « Howdy Doody keeps on the move 
enough to captivate the kids . . . and 
many of their parents...” NEWSWEEK 


"7 
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are through with their sales talk, the dealer is convinced 
that ice cream as a whole is very profitable. Such in- 
dispensable service leaves an indelible impression upon 
most dealers. 

We take too mucn for granted that dealers are not 
loyal. If this were true, the chiselers that offer money 
to secure business would have a holiday. Most dealers 
have a sense of moral obligation. We command that 
obligation by our conduct and actions. After dealing 
with our customers for a period of years we even un- 
derstand their idiosyncrasies. 

Some neighborhoods can’t afford the price of certain 
ice creams. There, we will make it our business to help 
that man sell his ice cream. In the better communities 
we will make elaborate window and backbar displays. 
All our advertising is neat and features expressions 
that attract the public eye. A specific example of one 
cf our many slogans is, “When Your Sweet Tooth 
Suggests Ice Cream, Your Wisdom Tooth Says 
Pierre.” 


We have destroyed and condemned the saying “Dog 
Eat Dog.” I am sure, furthermore, that the policies I 
have enumerated in this article have contributed to the 
rapid growth of Pierre French Ice Cream, Inc. Our 
methods of doing business have acted as a bulwark 
against unethical competition. 

We sell and deal with dignity. We desire to prove 
that all merchandising is helpful, and that, of course, 
some methods are more effective than others. For ex- 
ample, several of our stores began promoting half- 
gallons to increase bulk ice cream sales. We can prove 
that some of these dealers increased from their usual 
four half-gallon purchases per week to seventeen half- 
gallons, and others even more. The promotional meth- 
od was simple. We made a window display of half- 
gallons only, and we cut the price six cents on each 
half-gallon. And that’s all there was to it! 

Here is another factual example of merchandising: 
One of our dealers was anxious to increase his straw- 
berry ice cream soda sales, because he made his own 
strawberry syrup. He called us in for advice and this 
is what we did: We displayed twelve small baskets of 
fresh strawberries in his window, and we put up a 
large sign reading “Fresh Syrup Made From Red, 
Ripe, Luscious Strawberries Bathed in Needle Point 
Carbonated Water, and floating two Large Scoops of 
The Pierre Ice Cream, topped off with Fresh Pure 
Whipped Cream, 30c.” This man’s sales jumped rapid- 
ly and he did a fabulous business. (Incidently, the 
strawberries that were displayed were converted into 
syrup after two weeks of display.) 

There are so many ideas in merchandising that it 
would take a book to enumerate them. All it takes is 
a little effort and concentration. 

There isn’t a product or a commodity in the world 
the sales of which can’t be increased by good mer- 


chandising. Therefore, I say to all companies: “Let’s 
Merchandise.” 
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TRUM tlBfor Your Entire Plant. . 
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Superplate Shortime Mix Pastevurizer, Luick ice Cream Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


CONTINUOUS MIX an hile 


Here is why the trend toward pasteurizing mix Do Your Planning Now! 
continuously with Superplate is SO rapidly grow- Plan now to pasteurize your mix continuously with Superplate, 


ing: the proved plate-type mix pasteurizer. As a start. make a date 
a th Ch -B ll tative t ll. with his B 
... Superplate pasteurization sets the pace for the a ere ng — Oe ne ee eee ory — 
Office engineer. With the help of scale models, you'll be able 
entire plant, smooths out product flow and speeds , 

: to see how Superplate can help you simplify work, increase 
up production. productivity and lower production costs. This Cherry-Burrell 
...1t brings the modern advantages of completely | Visual Planning Program is 
continuous, accurately controlled production to the yours for the asking. and tae 
ice cream plant—saves time, labor, floor space, oe = a baceh — ‘ 

‘ tion. t 
sieam and refrigeration costs. . Ne oe en eee 


coupon. 
... Most important, Superplate pasteurization assures 
uniform mix quality and uniform ice cream—pro- 
duced on a basis of maximum productivity in any plant Crninitinee Gumieeiin 
handling over 300 gallons of mix per hour. Dept. 120, 427 W. Randolph St. 
Chicago 6, Illinois 


) Have representative call for “Visual Planning” 


CHERRY -BURRELL CORPORATION Send Superplate Bulletin 


General Soles ond Executive Office 
427 W Randolph Street. Chicago 6. Il! 
Mit ood Food Pion Equ: pment ond Supp! es 


FACTORIES WAREHOUSES BRANCHES OFFICES Of OI STReUTORS 
at TOUR SERVICE IN Se CITIES 


Lendmator na greal wilusly 
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WORK SIMPLIFICATION 


in the ICE CREAM INDUSTRY 





/ n Various Ice Cream Plants 


One 
Girl 


Using 2% GALLON 


MORRIS 
LOCKTOP 


PAPER CANS 


MANUFACTURED MORRIS PAPER MILLS e@ 135 SOUTH LA SALLE ST., CHICAGO 3, ILL. 
AND DISTRIBUTED) MATIONAL FOLDING BOX CO. @ NEW HAVEN, CONNECTICUT 
” 
Also Distributed by CHERRY-BURRELL CORP. * The CREAMERY PACKAGE MFG. CO. « Branches in Principal Cities 
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BY R. J. NUGENT 


General Ice Cream Corporation 
Schenectady, New York 
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BELIVERY OPERATIONS 





THINK everyone would agree that delivery serv- 
] ice, in a great part, is the result of competition. 

Where you have a market with sound thinking on 
the part of competitors, you find more efficient opera- 
tions. When one member of the industry starts doing 
things to give him a competitive advantage, whether 
it be in delivery service or anything else, it is only a 
matter of a relatively short time before other manu- 
facturers adopt similar programs in self-defense. This 
leads to waste for everyone and is certainly not good 
for the industry as a whole. I believe there would be 
no problem if each manufacturer maintained efficient 
delivery operations and did not accede to the demands 
of customers for unreasonable service. 

In our own business, we have tried to set up delivery 
schedules which would meet the requirements of our 
customers but, at the same time, would not be excessive. 
We sometimes found that, where one or two days’ de- 
lwery per week in a given area at certain times of the 
year would be sufficient, someone else who covered 
the territory more frequently would offer his service to 
our customers. The net result would usually be that 
we would meet the competition and, in the long run, no 
one benefited. 

What makes up the cost of delivery? Principally, it 





is the cost of the employees involved, the cost of the 
trucks, and the cost of the cabinets. Other than these, 
the expenses are not very large. If you take a hypo- 
thetical cost of twenty-four cents a gallon for delivery, 
you will find it broken down, probably, somewhat as 
follows: 

Route Driver Labor $ .06 per Gallon 

Shipping and Other Delivery Labor =” ” 

Cabinet Depreciation and Maintenance 


Truck Costs 


Miscellaneous i » r» 
Toral $ .24 per Gallon 


The miscellaneous items would include some fixed 
charges which would not change with volume, and the 
controllable part of this item would be relativeiy small. 
What should these costs be? This would be a pure 
estimate, but I would think that efficiency might result 
in something like the following: 
Route Driver Labor 
Shipping and Other Delivery Labor 
Cabinet Depreciation and Maintenance 
Truck Costs 


Miscellaneous 


Total - 


per Gallon 


per Gallon 


You might very well ask how such an estimate 
would be arrived at. In estimating the figures above, I 
(Continued on page 77) 





Base Pay 
Per Day 


Gallons 
Per Day 


Commission 


Per Day 


TABLE 1 


Total Earnings 
Route Driver 
Per Day 


Route Driver Truck Cost at Total Driver 
Cost Per Gal. $10.00 Per Day and Truck 


200 
300 
400 
500 





$8.00 
$8.00 
$8.00 
$8.00 


$ 4.00 
$ 6.00 
$ 8.00 
$10.00 


$12.00 
$14.00 
$16.00 
$18.00 


$ .06 $ .OS $ .11 
$ .047 $ .033 $ .08 
$ .04 $ .025 $ .065 
$ .036 $ .02 $ .056 
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THE LIQUID CARBONIC CORPORATION 


3100 S. Kedzie Avenue, Chicago 23, Illinois 
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Controlling Cabinet Costs 


S to the importance of cabinet equipment in rela- 
tion to the cost of operating an ice cream busi- 
ness; of the total investment, including land, 

buildings, other machinery, etc., more than twenty per- 
cent is in cabinet equipment. If the cost of operating 
the cabinet department is a part of the delivery expense 
as it is in the General Ice Cream Corporation, then 
cabinet maintenance, which includes depreciation and 
repairs, is about one-third of the total delivery cost. 

From 1946 to 1950 our investment in cabinet equip- 
ment increased sixty-three percent and the total main- 
tenance cost for the year 1950 was fifty-eight percent 
higher than it was in 1946. I believe most ice cream 
manufacturers have, in like manner, been affected and 
are concerned about the situation. 

I assume that most of you either operate or work 
for a successful firm and that you have a system of 
accounting which provides you with information per- 
taining to the operation of the business and what the 
profits are. I also assume that you are interested in net 
profits per gallon but I question if sufficient importance 
is attached to the per gallon cost for cabinet mainte- 
nance. The following table shows how our cost per 
gallon was affected by higher costs and declining vol- 
ume during the last five years. 


BY MILLARD F. OWEN 


General Ice Cream Corporation 
Schenectady, New York 


Maintenance Cost 
Per Gallon 
033 
043 
.056 
063 
070 
.077* 


Year 
1946 
1947 
1948 
1949 
1950 
1951 


*1951 cost estimated 


I don’t believe that the total dollar cost for cabinet 
maintenance will be reduced from present levels, as it 
would be difficult to change the conditions which 
brought about the current situation. Cabinet costs are 
unlike a circulating water system which can be closed 
or opened by the mere turn of a faucet. In the ice 
cream business it is the amount of equipment in service 
which largely determines the total amount of cabinet 
expense and the cost per gallon varies with the fluctua- 
tion in total sales volume. 

I shall now discuss the reasons why cabinet cost has 
increased so much during the last five years, and offer 
some suggestions for controlling it. 

The present situation developed as a result of infla- 
tion, expansion and a decrease in sales. Inflation has 
affected the cost of operating the cabinet department 
in the same way that it has affected other departments 
of our business; that is, higher prices for the things we 
buy, higher wages to cabinet men—all of which re- 
sulted in higher unit costs. 

In the last quarter of 1949, we foresaw that operat- 
ing costs would increase in 1950 due to higher prices, 
and it appeared that sales might be off; something had 
to be done about reducing the cost of operation if we 
were to make a satisfactory profit. An economy pro- 
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A HEAPING MEASURE 


OF EATING PLEASURE 











Fourth Largest Seller ‘ 
rds show that in the 
PA ne Mogae and in eae 
of Nebraska, BUT ~ 
BRICKLE 1s the Banas large 
seller we have. 


—Fairmont Foods Company 


Omaha, Neb. 
G. Vernil Rector, 
Vice President 


Ranked Third 


“For the 
TER B Past s 


Never Below Fourth 
“A recent check of our sales shows 
that this popular flavor (BUT- 
TER BRICKLE) has not been 
below fourth place during the 

past six years.” 

—Kemps Ice Cream Co. 
Minnea polis, Minn. “—Welts Dairy 
David C. Ramsay © Mars, lowa 


Roy Wells 
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VOLUME and PROFIT BUILDER! 


YOU TOO...CAN PLEASE YOUR DEALERS... SATISFY YOUR CONSUMERS! 
MANY ADVERTISING HELPS FREE SAVE! You'll save money by ordering BUTTER 


Your order will bring full information about BRICKLE flavoring in regular 27-lb. tins... G 

FREE Newspaper Advertising Mats and Radio 53¢ per Ib. On orders for 4 tins (108 Ibs.) or 

Spot Recordings to TELL AND SELL consumers more, freight will be prepaid to any point in 

. . + plus, FREE — beautifully-lithographed, full- the U.S. To estimate quantity of BUTTER BRICKLE ickle 
color store posters to push BUTTER BRICKLE at to order, figure 3 |b. of BUTTER BRICKLE for each ~~, a 

the Point-of-Sale throughout your sales area. finished gallon of ice cream. == 


OF IT At Prt en AR adie (OSI nth Mid BABEL beet 


*BUTTER BRICKLE is the exclusive Trade Mark of Fenn Bros., Inc. ® 


GOU reNN BROS.., INC., SIOUX FALLS, “SOUTH DAKOTA og ap 
MALL PON 


| Please ship one 10-pound tin of FENN’S BUTTER BRICKLE Candy Ice Cream | 
FOR 10 LBS.— 
miss out on something that should go 


Flavoring on money-bock gucrantee. Price 58 per pound, F. O. B. Sioux 
| Falls, S. D. 
FIRM__ 
a. felticl mite) | 
so big for you, when we make a fest Z¢ ON 
run so easy? Simply fill out and mail (7) GA 
the coupon at the right. TRIAE RUN 
point in the 
SATISFACTION ...OR MONEY BACK C1) 


“MADE BY ICE CREAM MAKERS FOR ICE CREAM MAKERS"L. — — — — — ~ ..¥... 


SEE FOR YOURSELF! 


Make 30-Gallon Trial Run On Our 
Satisfaction-Or-Money-Back Offer. Why 





| Appress | 
city | ZONE___STATE si 

| 

I 








BY_ 





(Title) 
1 NOTE: Regular 27-pound tins of BUTTER BRICKLE sell for 53 per pound. 
’ On orders ~ tins (108 Lbs.) or more, freight will be prepaid to any 
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TABLE 1 
ANALYSIS OF CABINET EQUIPMENT COSTS 





__Av. Cost Delivered _ 
$185 
218 
233 
225 


1/4 HP Compressor 
1/3 HP Me Sediieanis 
1/2 HP 
3/4 HP 
1 HP 


it Depreciation 


Av. Repair Cost 

















gram was set up and executed during 1950 with success. 
In the cabinet department we saved $43,000. However, 
the same program is being carried on this year but I 
regret to say we just can’t hold back the effects of infla- 
tion and our repair expense for 1951 is increasing at a 
rate of seven percent, with an increase of twenty-five 
percent in depreciation, which will make the total main- 
tenance thirteen percent higher than 1950. 

The expansion which I heretofore mentioned refers 
to the increase in the number of stores handling ice 
cream. To equip these new dealers with cabinets the 
uidustry had to increase its investment. It is estimated 
that the number of dealers in the State of New York 
has increased about fitty percent since 1946. The 
amount of investment has increased at a higher ratio 
because of the trend toward display cabinets which cost 
more than conventional cabinets; also, the high rate of 
conversion from complete soda fountains to bobtails 
has caused the ice cream companies to install additional 
cabinets. The present situation would be more tenable 
i: sales had not declined while the industry was increas- 
ing its cabinet investment, and extending its services to 


take care of new customers. 


I believe that prices will continue to rise in the im- 
mediate years ahead which will be reflected in the cost 
of operation, unless the industry finds ways and means 
of off-setting these increases. This applies particularly 
to labor, both direct and indirect. The recent copper 
strike settlement is a good indication of what the trend 
is going to be. Do any of you believe that the fifteen 
cents per hour raise granted to the employees in the 
copper industry won’t be added to the prices of the 
finished product? This will probably spread to other 
industries which means general price increases along 
the line. 


Shortage of Engineers 


Also at this time I want to call your attention to the 
situation which is developing with respect to the avail- 
ability of field service engineers; there is a shortage 
now and it is growing worse because some of the ex- 
perienced service men are transferring to other indus- 
tries. I am informed that it is becoming difficult to 
even replace them with apprentices. 

A report which I recently received from the director 
of the Veteran’s Vocational School, located in Troy, 





Annual 
Mainte- 
nance 
Cost 


Display Cabinet Type 
Semi-Open Top 

8 to 10 cu. ft. 
Semi-Open Top 

10 to 13 cu. ft. 
Full-Open Top, Plate 

Type—10 cu. ft. 
Full-Open Top, Plate 

Type—16.5 cu. ft. 
Glass Front, Plate 

Type—12 cu. ft. 
Glass Front, Forced 

Air—14 cu. ft. _ 





$62.00 124 .083 


68.00 O91 
120.00 
151.00 
133.00 


275.00 








TABLE 2 
ANALYSIS OF DISPLAY CABINET MAINTENANCE COSTS AND COSTS PER GALLON 


_ Per Gallon Costs Based on Annual Volume 


ne on 1000 1500 2000 2500 3000 4000 
Gal. A/C Gal.A/C Gal.A/C Gal. A/C Gal.A/C Gal. A/C Gal. A/C Gal. A/C Gal. 
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Cream Mux Cooler 


Are You PROFITING from 





this BETTER, SIMPLER 
Way to Cool Mix? 


less floor space” 








‘Costs less’’—"‘More efficient’ —‘“better cooling” — 


comments like these tell why many leading 

ice cream manufacturers have changed to CP Multi-Pass Heat 
Exchangers for cooling ice cream mix. What was considered a radical 
departure from conventional! methods a few years ago is today 


recognized as a major step forward in improving ice cream production 


The CP Multi-Pass is especially designed to give better performance 
in the cooling of heavy-bodied products such as ice cream mix 


and provides exactly the right amount of gentle agitation within 
the mix to insure fast cooling for high volume 


Because it gives you a completely closed system, the CP Multi-Pass 
rotects the purity and flavor of your ice cream mix and also in 


Versatility Protects 


st cases eliminates one or more pumps. It is compactly built to 
ae ge floor space and fit readily into any production layout. 
d parts are easily accessible for fast clean-up that cuts costs and 
Your Investment enc rages highest sanitation. CP Multi-Pass makes it economical 
vide for changing demands—new plates can be added as 
red to expand capacity with minimum investment 


The CP Multi-Pass you use now for rica 
can easily be converted into an H.T “an 
Pasteurizer simply by adding plates, holde 
tube and necessary controls. 


our CP Representative how other plants are using the 
P Multi-Pass to improve their operations 


Crcamery Package MFG. COMPANY 


General and Export Offices: 1243 W. Washington Bivd., Chicago 7, Illinois 
Branch Offices in 21 Principal Cities 


CREAMERY PACKAGE MFG. CO. ty ey LTD. THE CREAMERY PACKAGE MFG. COMPANY, LTD. 
267 King St., West, Torente 2, Ontari Mill Green Road, Mitcham Junction, Surrey England 
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New York, is a good example of this. This school, as 
you may know, is operated by the New York State 
Educational Department. It offers several mechanical 
and engineering courses, and the refrigeration students 
are trained by competent instructors for two years. The 
young men who select the course in refrigeration do so 
with the intention of making it their career, but the 
report shows that only fifty percent of the graduates 
are now working at the trade, indicating that they were 
attracted to other industries because of higher rates of 
pay. 


thing about this. 


As it affects our company, we are doing some- 


These are some of the reasons why I believe costs 
will rise sharply during the next few years, unless we 
find ways and means of off-setting the effects of rising 
prices. 


Efficiency Stressed 


I believe that the usage of cabinet equipment, both 
new and old, is the most important factor in the con- 
trol of total cabinet cost because a more efficient usage 
of cabinet equipment means lower investmen: and low- 
er maintenance cost. 

While it is helpful to have a breakdown of total 
costs, showing the amount of depreciation and repairs, 
also what the important items of repair expense are 
such as labor (which is about fifty percent of the 
total), materials, auto expense, etc., it is by far more 
important to know what it is costing to serve each in- 


dividual account. Ir is, at this level that effective con- 
trol starts. All persons who call on the trade should 
know what it costs to maintain each item of cabinet 
equipment on an annual basis. Tables | and 2 show 
what our average unit costs are. 


Loaned Cabinets 


When the practice of loaning cabinet equipment to 
dealers originated it was assumed that the equipment 
would be used solely for the storage of products ‘sup- 
plied by the ice cream company, but for various reasons 
this was not followed down through the years and now 
this industry is furnishing cabinet equipment far in 
excess of the actual requirements. I would estimate 
that about twenty-five percent of the cabinet equipment 
now in service on a loan basis is being used inefficiently. 

Sales is an important factor in this business and some 
companies in their desire to build volume are either 
very liberal in the use of cabinet equipment or they 
overestimate prospective customers’ requirements. If, 
by intent, cabinets are used in the solicitation of new 
business, I question the value of this practice because 
the elements of competition in this respect have been 
removed due to the fact that new cabinets are readily 
available and within reach of most companies, as pro- 
vided for in the liberal terms set up by the cabinet 
manufacturers. The desire for sales should be accom- 
panied by an equal desire for profits, and a satisfactory 
profit on an individual account cannot be realized if 

(Continued on page 82) 





TABLE 3 
TABLE OF ORIGINAL COSTS AND DEPRECIATED VALUES OF USED ICE CREAM 
CABINETS AND COMPRESSORS 








__1948 
; Cost Net 


1946 
Cost Net 


1942 
Cost 


Cost 





Cost Net 





168 160 
200 
223 
205 
235 
275 


120 
194 145 
215 161 
215 161 


140 93 140 81 
196 130 195 113 
225 149 225 = 13i1 
225 149 225 131 
266 199 266 177 265 154 
6 es 2 2a. see 183 
354 265 355 236 345 200 
375 367 


152 
178 
176 
232 


72 92 61 83 
80 112 74 104 
76 86130 86 99 
87 142 94. «6115 
112 =—:165 110 §=6140 
155 222 147 185 
167 266 177 #221 
198 317 210 £268 
236 375 249 #4312 


NO PRODUCTION 








Rate of Depreciation 
First 10 Years 
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they must be good numbers... 


















































—= 7 |} HK-1483 
A wii Ww 
_— so many use them! 


There Must be a reason when so many ice cream 
manufacturers turn to H. Kohnstamm’s pure vanillas. 


K1483 PURE VANILLA EXTRACT (concentrated) 
32 ozs. Beans to Finished Gallon. 50% Bourbon, 50% Mexican. 


K1162 PURE BOURBON VANILLA EXTRACT 
26 ozs. Beans to Finished Gallon. 


Our exclusive process of extraction gives a more 
concentrated pure vanilla flavor. The extra strength results 
in a lower cost per mix. We want you to prove it to yourself. , 
Try it in your plant at our expense. Send in the 1162 


coupon today and be convinced. iy 


Send the coupon to the branch nearest you: 


VANILLA DIVISION 
H. KOHNSTAMM AND CO. INC. DEPT. F4 


Send us test quantities of 


ONE HUNDREDTH Nit [}) K1483 PURE VANILLA EXTRACT (CONCENTRATED). 32 
ozs. beans, 50% Bourbon, 50% Mexican. Use 1% 


to 2 ozs. to 5 gallon mix. 
[}) K1162 PURE BOURBON VANILLA EXTRACT. 25 ozs. 
BC QE MIT WR ewe ft Ce. .tesc. beans. Prime Bourbon Beans, Two-Fold. Use 2 ozs, 


to 5 gallon mix. 
VANILLA DIVISION 


FIRST PRODUCERS OF CERTIFIED COLORS 


89 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK 7 « 11-13 E. ILLINOIS ST.. CHICAGO 11 a 


4735 DISTRICT BLVD., LOS ANGELES 11 COMPANY 


ATLANTA «+ BALTIMORE + BOSTON «+ CINCINNATI + CLEVELAND + DALLAS + DETROIT ADDRESS 
HOUSTON + INDIANAPOLIS + KANSAS CITY, MO. + MINNEAPOLIS « NEW ORLEANS 
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BY MARIA REXACH AND PROFESSOR P. H. TRACY 


University of Illinois 
Urbana, Illinois 


HERE have been numerous attempts to modify 
T the Babcock test so as to make it applicable to 

the determination of fat in ice cream. Most all 
such modifications involve the substitution of either 
organic or inorganic acids for a portion or all of the 
sulfuric acid used in the regular Babcock procedure. 
The sample is weighed into an ice cream test bottle or 
an eight or ten per cent milk test bottle. Where chemi- 
cals less active than inorganic acids such as sulfuric 
are used, a digestion period in hot water usually pro- 





TABLE 1 
Results Using Modified Test on Medium and 
High Fat Mixes 


Sample % tat by % fat by 
No. modified Babcock Mojonnier 
121 16.4 16.38 

16.4 16.33 
122 16.3 16.27 
16.3 16.29 
15.5 15.41 
15.5 15.45 
11.4 11.43 
11.4 11.38 
12.3 12.22 
12.3 12.23 
11.9 11.95 
11.9 11.92 
16.4 16.38 
16.4 16.33 
11.95 12.01 
11.95 12.00 
16.3 16.27 
16.3 16.29 

2 12.18 

2. 12.15 

1.4 11.84 

1. 11.85 

1. 11.45 

1. 


l 
l 
l 
I 
I 
I 











ceeds centrifuging. In some procedures glymol is used. 
There are two constituents of ice cream that make 
modification of the regular Babcock test necessary-— 
one is the sugar and the other the added condensed 


milk solids. 


One of the more recent modified Babcock tests for 
ice cream is that presented by Smith et al (1) This 
test involves the use of thirty ml. of equal parts of 
seventy-two per cent perchloric acid (HC10, - 2H.O) 
and glacial acetic acid, a digestion period of five min- 
utes in boiling water, filling the bottle with the acid 
mixture, centrifuging for two minutes, tempering the 
fat by placing the bortle in a 135 to 140 F. water 
bath, the reading being made after the addition of 
glymol. 


The Smith Report 


Smith et al reported thirty-one comparisons between 
the results obtained on ice cream mix using their meth- 
od and the Mojonnier method, in which the average 
variation from the Mojonnier was +-.07 per cent The 
individual differences in tests varied from -+-.49 to a 
—.26 per cent. The mixes studied varied in per cent 
fat from 9.03 to 10.05. 


At the suggestion of several industry laboratories, a 
study was made to determine the suitability of the test 
for mixes of low and high fat content. A preliminary 
survey revealed that while the original test as recom- 
mended by Smith et al gave satisfactory results for 
vanilla mixes of approximately twelve per cent fat, low 
results were obtained for mixes testing four to six per 
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it doesn’t always take expensive new machinery or costly new formulas to improve production. In fact, 


many ice cream makers are streamlining production by simply switching that small 


ingredient, the stabilizer. They’re using SPA*, the gelatin created especially for ice cream. 
SPA helps production because it’s uniform and foolproof. It dissolves faster without special handling, and cools 
easily to low temperatures, saving refrigeration costs. SPA helps compensate for variations in 
other ingredients that affect viscosity, insuring the “thin’’ mix so necessary to plate coolers and proper processing. 
Helps make a better product, too. Sugars are retarded from crystallizing into “sand,” and 
there’s less tendency for gritty ice to form. SPA lets flavors burst forth instead of “freezing in.” 
But that’s not all, either. In spite of the extraordinary performance of this pure food 


stabilizer — SPA— it costs less to use than ordinary gelatins! Write for complete 


information now, while the address is before you. 


were) «5. YOUNG & CO. OF AMERICA, LTD. 


274 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


Famous as makers of fine English gelatins since 1818. 


*T.M. Reg. U.S. Pat. OF. The oldest name in gelatin is Young. 
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cent fat, and high results were obtained when the test 
was applied to mixes containing approximately sixteen 
per cent fat. 


Various modifications of each step in the procedure 
recommended by Smith et al were made in an attempt 
to change the test so as to make it more accurate for 
the low and high fat mixes. It was not found possible 
to obtain a single modification suitable for all mixes. 
Procedures satisfactory for low fat (four to six per 
cent) mixes and one satisfactory for medium fat (ten 
to twelve per cent) and high fat (fourteen to sixteen 
per cent) mixes were evolved. 

The modified procedures and typical results ob- 
tained when using these modified tests on plain ice 
cream or mix are as follows: 

Procedure for Ingh and medium fat mixes. 

|. Weigh a 9-gram sample of the mix (or melted 
ice cream) into a twenty per cent Babcock ice cream 
test bottle. 


2. Add thirty-three ml. of the acid reagent (forty 


parts by volume of seventy-two per cent perchloric acid 
and sixty parts by volume of glacial acetic acid) to the 
test bottle, rinsing the adherent mix free from the neck 
of the bottle as the acid is added. Place bortle in 
mechanical shaker and mix contents for at least one 
minute. The ice cream mix and acid should be at room 


temperature at time mixing takes place. 


3. Digest the mix and acid mixture by immersion 
of the bulb of the test bottle in water at 206 to 208 
F. for five minutes. During digestion the mixture turns 
progressively tan, brown and finally a deep chocolate 
color. After five minutes the 
immiscible supernatant layer. 


fat will occur as an 


4. Add enough of the acid mixture to bring the fat 
into the neck of the test bortle. 


5. Place the in balanced pairs in a 


standard Babcock centrifuge and revolve at proper 
speed for two minutes. 


test bottles 


6. If an unheated centrifuge is used place bottles 


in water bath (130 to 140 F.) for five minutes. 


\ 
i 


SEY = ne 
[ 


bottied drink 





TABLE 2 
Results Using Modified Test on 
Low Fat Mixes 


% fat by % fat by 

modified Babcock Mojonnier 
3.6 3.73 
3.6 3.71 
3.6 3.67 
3.6 3.67 
6.1 6.13 
6.1 6.12 
3.6 3.57 
3.6 3.59 
7.7 7.67 
7.7 7.65 
4.6 4.57 
4.6 4.59 











vsing 


BLANKE-BAER’S mmeenns 3 


and ice 


7. Add glymol and read to the nearest half divi- 
sion on the test bottle. 
Procedure for low fat mixes. 

The procedure is the same as for medium and high 
fat mixes except: 

1. Use thirty-five ml. 
thirty-three ml. 

2. Use ten minutes in the bath (206 to 208 F.) 
instead of five minutes. 

The results presented are for plain or vanilla fla- 
vored mixes only. 

Using the procedures given produced clear tests that 
checked closely with results obtained with the Mo- 
jonnier method. It is important, however, to adhere 
closely to the specific details of each test in order to 
obtain satisfactory results. This is particularly true 
of the proportion of the two acids and the amount of 
the mixture of acids used, as well as the temperature 
of the bath water. 


of acid mixture instead of 


REFERENCES 
1. SMITH, G. FREDERICK, FRITZ, J. S., and PYEN.- 
SON, HARRY. The Determination of Butterfat in Ice 
Cream Employing Mixed Perchloric and Acetic Acids. 
Jour. Dairy Science, Vol. 31, No. 10, 905-908. 


NOTE 
Miss Rexach is now at the Industrial Technical School for 
Women, “Rosalia Alrev’’ Foundation, Havana, Cuba. 
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INCREASED GALLONAGE Goes Hand in Hand 
with a Bastian-Blessing Fountain Luncheonette 
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Rastian-Rlessine Soda Pountain, W. T. Grant Co. store, Salt Lake City, Utab 
Here’s a fact youcan write... with CAPITAL LETTERS... .in your order book: 


“ 
When a Bastian-Blessing fountain luncheonette goes in, ice cream sales go See the'Show-All 


° *. 
up. So do your customers’ profits, and their estimation of the value of doing a Demonstration Kit 
modern ice cream merchandising job. 


The reason: Bastian-Blessing equipment . . . as illustrated by this installa- 
tion at the W. T. Grant Company store in Salt Lake City... is geared to crowd- 
pleasing service and rapid turnover. Each food service unit, smartly styled in ea. 
gleaming stainless steel, is built as a component of the whole fountain as- { |... je, 
sembly. Not a single movement need be wasted in giving to every customer the 4 © 
swift, courteous attention that builds profitable repeat business. And note this! \ au Shows you the nation’s 

. every ‘‘years-ahead” Bastian-Blessing fountain has Drip-Proof Lids to tie PAD ccs ia full 

keep your ice cream free of icicles, and Super-Soda Draft Arms to give added ) a 


touring the country on a magic carpet 
zest to ice cream sodas and ‘Black Cows.” 


Shows your customer how to have the foun- 
The next time you get a chance to recommend a soda fountain —think first tain he wants... in the style 


: . . " na : and size to ft his needs... 
of Bastian-Blessing. Your future gallonage records will prove it’s a good idea. by letting him build it Grss 
in Miniature. 


IMPORTANT! See this vivid 
We are still able to supply top demonstration today. 
quality Bastian-Blessing fountain No obligation 
and luncheonette equipment for 


reasonable delivery at our regular | & 
attractive prices. But, the national noBA STi A 7 ” 4 LF S S | 4 6 AY, 
—~ pp program continues 

to take an ever increasing amount : 

of materials vital to soda fountain 4215 W. Peterson Ave., Chicago Kiemeiie 
construction and this present 
peepee may mot continue 
cent A Qualified Sales and Service Outlets in All Principal Cities 
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“Case” Mistories 


tron Dave 2 


in the other during the same period of time. We also 
kept a record of the sales by each account and here 
are some examples. 


Example No. 1. 


A four-hole ice cream cabinet was formerly located 
in this account and was usually full of ice cream, 
novelties, frozen foods and fruit juices. The annual 
average monthly sales was 160 pints of ice cream and 
twenty-six dozen novelties. We placed an eight-hole 
clear visioned-top display cabinet in this account and 
the annual monthly sales increased to 630 pints of ice 
cream and forty dozen novelties. 


Example No. 2. 


The customer formerly gave us space in his frozen 
tood cabinet and we had a four-hole ice cream cabinet 
near-by. The annual average monthly sales was 240 
pints of ice cream and no novelties. 


We sold him an eight-compartment cabinet and 
placed it in a desirable location in the store and the 
annual average monthly sales is now 535 pints of ice 
cream and ninety-six dozen novelties. 


E xample No. 3. 


We placed an eight-hole display cabinet in each of 
three grocery stores operated by one owner that for- 
merly did not sell ice cream and the average monthly 
sales at this time is 2,261 pints for the three stores. 
This is new business in new outlets not selling ice 
cream until the installation of the modern display 
cabinet. 


We have numerous examples such as these and as 
a result we are thoroughly convinced that display cabi- 
nets with attractive superstructures are the silent sales- 
men for our products. 


A summary of the cost of each type of cabinet and 
the estimated gross profit from the sales is as follows: 


4 hole 
display 
cabinet 


8 hole 
display 
cabinet 


4 hole 
cabinet 
Cost of cabinet complete 
with 5 year warranty 
Cost of operation: 
Depreciation on (8 
year life) 
Interest on investment 
@ 6: 
Maintenance and ser- 
vice expense 
Total 
Pint packages of ice 
cream sold annually 
Annual gross profit from 
sales 


$250.00 $330.00 $450.00 


31.25 $ 41.25 $ 56.25 


15.00 19.80 27.00 
10.00 


56.25 


10.00 
$ 71.05 


15.00 
$ 98.25 
2,000 3,200 75 


$ 36.00 $$ 77.00 $253.00 


The figures above include the cost of ice cream de- 


64 


livered in the cabinets but before taxes and plant gen- 
eral expenses. The cost of serving each of the four- 
hole cabinets is approximately the same and the cost 
of serving the eight-hole cabinet is very little more. 
Since the eight-hole cabinet will sell over twice as much 
ice cream as the four-hole cabinet with only a third 
more investment, we naturally prefer the eight-hole 
display cabinet from the standpoint of net profit on 
our investment. 


There are larger cabinets on the market but we have 
not had any experience with them in our accounts so 


we are not in a position to give you any statistics on 
them. 


If the cabinet is company owned you should insist 
that your products be handled exclusively in the cabinet 
and that frozen foods and products of your competitor 
be placed in a separate location. Otherwise it will take 
additional time and effort on the part of your route 
salesman to keep the ice cream packages and novelties 
in an orderly manner and the result will be less sales 
and additional service expense. 


Cabinets owned by your customer are difficult to 
control but if he has a reasonable margin of profit on 
your product he can be convinced that ice cream and 
novelties should not be sold in the same cabinet with 
frozen foods This is the most difficult problem with 
a display cabinet but it is of vital importance. 


We are all interested in selling more ice cream at 
a profit. I don’t mean necessarily that there is the 
same margin of profit in package ice cream as in bulk 
ice cream in every case but usually the gross profit be- 
fore selling and delivery expenses is greater in package 
ice cream than in bulk ice cream. It naturally costs 
more to deliver the same number of gallons of package 
ice cream than bulk due to the space occupied in the 
truck and the refrigeration required to keep it in satis- 
factory condition, but if we have a profit in package 
ice cream and the display cabinet tends to increase 
volume, we naturally will accumulate a greater total of 
net profit for the company on the operation as a whole 
and, after all, that is our sole purpose. 


We must have volume these days to enable us to 
operate our plants at full capacity so that we can de- 
rive the utmost benefit from the high cost of labor. 
If we can manufacture and deliver a product at a 
profit, the greater the volume the more profit available 
for distribution to the owner or stockholder. 


A well managed company must stay abreast of all 
new developments in its industry and create new meth- 
ods and new markets so that the earnings will be sus- 
tained in face of the high costs and taxes prevalent 
now and no doubt for several years in the future. 


This article is based on a talk given during the October convention of 
the International Association of Ice Cream Manufacturers, held in 
Detroit, Michigan. 
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It took 27 years: to write this 


i‘ 
t 
today National | Company 


‘ 


offers the most complete line of high Quality 


Stabilizers and Emulsifiers made 


*27 years ago, National Pectin 
Products Company made 

only one product—National 
Sure-Bet. Today National 
Pectin Products Company 
offers the most complete line 
of stabilizers and emulsifiers 
made for use by the 

ice cream industry. 





if you do not use a National Stabilizer or Emulsifier in all of 
your products, we invite you to write for a trial quantity . . . to 
prove to yourself that National Stabilizers and Emulsifiers are 
easier to handle . . . more economical .. . and make a better 

finished product possible. 


PRODUCTS ‘Con 


2656 W. CULLERTON ST. A CHICAGO 8&8, ILLINOIS 


You Will Make a Better Product When You Use a W%atsonal Stabilizer or Emulsifier 
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ences to displacement would, therefore, have to be dis- 
carded. 

It was found that the 111.589 cu. inch calculated 
cubical content carton averaged to hold, in all of the 
tests made, 114.7 cu. inches, which is within the toler- 
ance permitted by the Sealers of Weights and Meas- 
ures, but as an average is lower than the 115.5 cu. 
inches desired. 

This data, the equipment used for volume displace- 
ment, the equipment used for determining the distor- 
tion to cartons and the finished collar for actually de- 
termining volumetric content of the carton were shown 
to Mr. McBride, Chairman of the committee represent- 
ing the National Conference on Weights and Measures 
and to Mr. Williams and Mr. Bussey, two other mem- 
bers of this committee. 

We discussed with them the procedure followed in 
arriving at our conclusions, the data we obtained and 
the end point desired. 

The members of the committee of the National Con- 
terence on Weights and Measures agreed that we were 
thinking in the right direction, that we had developed 
a procedure which, if checked, would be satisfactory 
but which would need the approval of their full com- 
mittee and their association. 


In the meantime, it was agreed that we would loan 


them the equipment so that they could perform tests 
to check our findings. 


The prinicpal thing in which there has to be agree- 
ment between us and the Sealers of Weights and 


Measures is the tolerance permitted from the actual 
calculated dimensions of the container and the dimen- 


sions of the collar. 

We agreed to loan them our equipment so that they 
could check our findings and so that we could arrive at 
an answer to the size of the support collar. As soon as 


they have had an opportunity of checking, we will meet 
with them again to discuss their findings. 

Obviously, calculated cubical content does not ac- 
curately describe the contents of the carton, but we 
believe that by our latest method of measurement, we 
obtain less than the actual cubical content of the con- 
tainer. 

It was agreed with this committee that the responsi- 
bility of building holders or collars for measuring volu- 
metric content would be that of the carton industry 
and that there should be collars in each one of the 
Offices of Sealers of Weights and Measures in each 


State for each size of container. 


It was further thought that this volume measure- 
ment test should be based upon 24 point board, since 
it was felt that 24 point board was the average point 
board used for half-gallon rectangular containers in 
the industry. 

There is another phase of this problem that comes 
into the picture and that is standardization of cartons. 
I shall ask Mr. Braithwaite to hold up standardization 
until such time as we have developed the proper size 
carton. 

It is the feeling of the ice cream industry and the 
Standards Division ot the United States Department 
of Commerce that there should be but one container. 
but if there be two, that one be a so-called “tall” and 
the other a “squat” container. 


We in the ice cream industry recommend one con- 
tainer so that the equipment manufacturers can pro- 
ceed to develop filling equipment on the most efficient 
and economical basis. 


I think we have gone a long way in standardization 
of the pint package which has resulted in lowered costs 
and greater efficiency to our industry. It is our opinion 
that the same should be done with the half-gallon con- 
tainer. 

This article is based on a report delivered during the forty-seventh 
annual convention of the International Association of Ice Cream Manu- 
facturers, held October 22 to 24 in Detroit, Michigan. Mr. Bayer is 
Chairman of the association’s Simplified Practice Committee. His topic 


is one that currently is under study by the National Conference on 
Weights and Measures. 








You Make More Money With FRANKLIN REFRIGERATED BODIES 


% Made of Steel Electrically Welded for Strength and 
Lightweight. 


% Incorporate every known improvement which means 
the right design and the proper features for your needs. 


% Greater payloads at lower operating costs. 


Write today for a quotation on your particular problem, 
whether it is a replacement or a fleet edition. 


Get our prices before you buy! 


FRANKLIN 
BODY & EQUIPMENT CORP. 
1042 DEAN STREET BROOKLYN 16, N. Y. 
Tel.: STerling 9-5400 
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All those in favor say AH-H-H! 




















... but nothing wins more AH-H-S than the 


Ah-h-h. such flavor—rich. tempting. tantalizing, ‘; { aiVW ©O q 


full-bodied flavor—and how it blends with your ice cream! 


Ah-h-h, the freshly-brewed taste and aroma of our 100‘. Pure Fo ; ks 
Coffee Concentrate! ... Our Vanillas? Delicious! No truer flavor 
in all the world . . . And just taste our Fruit Flavors, their flavor 


plucked from a sun-ripened garden! Let AMERICAN FOOD : av ©O ” 


get your ice cream into the taste zone—the pay-off zone— 


with the flavor folks favor! 


ERICAN FOOD LABORATORIES. inc. 


860 Atlantic Avenue, Brooklyn 17, N.Y. 
3968 NORTH MISSION ROAD, LOS ANGELES, CALIF. * PHILADELPHIA * BALTIMORE * DETROIT * CHICAGO * SAN FRANCISCO 
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Sell In Winter 
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salesman that can report 100 per cent of his accounts 
on the bandwagon. Now you're really ready to sell 
more ice cream. 


4. Put your salesmen to riding your routes for a 
week. They can dominate the stores while route sales- 
men are serving them. They can sample around the 
store and sell all store employees on this new delight- 
ful flavor. 


While this is going on, sales managers should pre- 
pare a letter telling all dealers about the new flavor. 
In this letter, give the dealer a formula and an idea 
for merchandising. Tell him also about your advertis- 
ing program and what it means to him. 


5. After all this is done, bring your salesmen back 
into a meeting and present a planned follow-up pro- 
gram. Show them how to: 

(a) Build island displays of related food items 

for combination sales. 

(b) Put out lady demonstrators in heavy traffic 
stores. 

(c) Place small signs in bakery cases reading 
“Try this at home with ice cream.” This will 
also help sell cakes, tarts, pies, cookies and 
all fancy bakery goods as well as giving you 
a solid relationship with the dealer. 

Use lapel badges on clerks to convey your 
messages. 

Place small neat cards near all cash registers 
reading “Be a Real Hero—Take Some Ice 
Cream Home.” 

Attach the same card to push-carts in your 
super markets. 

Chalk footprints in some stores leading to 
the ice cream cabinet. 

Place small signs around super markets on 
related food items reading “So delicious with 
ice cream. 
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BLUMENTHAL BROTHERS Since 1900 
COATINGS + LIQUORS » COCOAS 


Margaret & James Sts., Phila. 37, Pa. 


(i) Run contests with dealers’ clerks with separate 

contests on telephone suggestive sales. 

You can go so far as to detail one or more of these 
ideas and their application to definite accounts. 

This job of merchandising is so simple that it will 
amaze most salesmen. The only hard part of the 
whole plan is getting started. A good sales manager 
is a good organizer. He will get his plans started in- 
stead of just talking about what a good plan it is. If 
he can’t get this simple plan to work, then he should 
analyze himself. That’s really not a bad idea for all 
of us to adopt—self-analysis. We'd be amazed at the 
results! Then we can secretly correct our own faults 
and be amazed again at the results. 


An “Enviable Reputation” 


Did you know that we have an enviable reputation 
tor our merchandising ability from related food manu- 
facturers. They think we’re the best. We enjoy this 
reputation because we’ve done a few outstanding jobs. 
Because of these few outstanding jobs, they recently 
expressed their desire to join forces in merchandising. 
What did we do? We warmly accepted them with 
words only. Did we follow through? No. 

Why? Because we are complacent and self-satisfied. 
We're in a rut. We are satisfied with sales and profits 
during the summer and “gripes about the weather” 
in the winter. These fellows will supply us with all 
sorts of point-of-sale material, and we can double our 
sales forces by putting it up. 

What happens to our nickels in this tragic winter 
season? Look around our cabinets and you'll see. 
There are displays of candy, popcorn, funny books, 
drinks, gum and all the other products that have 
aggressive sales forces. You know what? They recog- 
nize the fact that we have the best location in the 
store. Also that we’re going to sleep for the winter. 
We keep these products away in the summer. Why 
not all year ‘round? What would those fellows do 
to us if they could advertise their products as we do 
curs? (“It’s good for you,” “It’s nourishing,” “Doc- 
tors recommend it,” “Everybody likes it.”) We should 
shudder at the thought. Do we? No! We complain 
about the weather all winter long and wish for a long, 
hot summer. We ride around in our cars and say, 
“Hi! Mr. Jones, won’t it be nice when summer comes 
and we start selling ice cream again! Boy, are we plan- 
ning a real program for next summer. Watch our 
smoke about March 15. Come on over and let’s have 
a cup of coffee, Mr. Jones.” How may of our salesmen 
say “Let’s have a dish of ice cream, Mr. Jones?” 

Now is a time you'll be saying to yourself, “Who 
is this character that takes it upon himself to criticize 
this wonderful industry?” I'll answer that for you. 

I’m just a character that has lived and loved your 
dairy industry all my life, and strongly believe that 


| you can sell ice cream in the wintertime. 
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Leading Ice Cream Manufacturers 


state this PLUS FACTOR 
makes V.C. PLUS . .. 


the Safest Stabilizer they 
have ever used. | ileal 


SHIPMENT—TODAY! 
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For smoother, finer-textured 


ICE CREAN 


Make a trial batch with OK DRI-SWEET! It proves itself! 
Enhances flavor. Makes freezing easier. Preserves freezer 
freshness. Economical. 


OK REGULAR CORN SYRUP 
OK HIGH DEXTROSE CORN SYRUP 
OK HI-SWEET CORN SYRUP 


AT YOUR SERVICE! Consult Hubinger’s tech- 


nical laboratories for help with your ice cream production 
problems. No obligation, of course. 


THE HUBINGER COMPANY 
KEQKUK, IOWA - - EST. 1881 
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"Mr. Deauville” 


from page 40. 


sume the enticing sundae. In all, about 2,000 people 
were treated to free ice cream. 

Later, the magazine reporter consulted Harold 
Miller, the ice cream concern’s advertising manager, to 


_ obtain some background information and to ascertain 
_ the object of the promotion. Said Mr. Miller: 


“Naturally, we’re trying to familiarize New Yorkers 


_ with the Deauville brand of ice cream. Sponsoring the 


| debut of ‘Mr. Deauville’ is but one of the methods by 


which we hope to accomplish this. (Incidentally, ‘Mr. 

Deauville’ actually is one of our salesmen.) 
“Sampling is another device with the same objective. 

What better way is there to induce consumers to try 

your product? After they’ve tasted it, the rest is up to 

your quality. We have no worries whatsoever on that 

» 
score. 


During the demonstration, Whitelawn representa- 


_ tives distributed postal cards to those who sampled the 
ice cream. The cards noted that the first twenty-five 


persons who mailed the cards to the Whitelawn plant 
would receive a “delicious Deauville Ice Cream Party 


_ Cake.” The cards allowed space for opinions of the 
_ ice cream, and left room for the names and addresses 
of the persons filling them out. 


Mr. Miller observed that these cards would serve to 


| acquaint many additional people with the Deauville 
name. In addition to those to whom the party cakes 
are delivered, each correspondent will be sent a letter 
_ in which the name and address of his nearest Deauville 


| dealer will be listed. 


“DRI-SWEET! 


“The anticipated heavy response will provide selling 
ammunition for our salesmen,” Mr. Miller commented. 
“They'll be able to show dealers that the Deauville 
name now is solidly established in the public eye.” 

The Johnson Milk Bar, operated by Lou ard Dave 
Sandow, can accommodate about 100 persons, includ- 
ing booth, table, and counter service. A complete food 
line is featured along with ice cream products. The 
store has been open for about one year, and was se- 
lected by Whitelawn executives as a logical place for 
“Mr. Deauville’s” coming out party. 


It is planned to stage a similar promotion once each 
week at Deauville outlets throughout the city. Many 
of these outlets are located in the heart of New York’s 
entertainment area, as well as in vital business centers. 


This type of promotion is by no means the boundary 
of Whitelawn’s merchandising program. The organi- 
zation, by dint of its aggressive drives for increased 
gallonage, has achieved a reputation for being one of 
the city’s most alert independent ice cream concerns, 
and, if present indications are any barometer of the 
future, it won’t be long before the name will have to 


be changed to Doughville. 
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more, and pints . ales curves skyward. 
Put Mixevan to work f . We will gladly 
co-operate in ony test “you wish to conduct. 


Other Vanilla Products by \ | ( ® } a | ( » = 
Michael for Special Uses t ! 
TRUE VANILLA SUGAR 


forcustom made ice cream \| IXeVan DAVID MICHAEL & CO., incorporated 


TWIXT for popular-priced Half a Century in the Flavoring Field 
ice cream se 


e Powdered Von th the locked-in f 3743-63 D STREET - PHILADELPHIA 24, PA. 
CREST for use in novelties 


For further information and prices see our representative or write direct 
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mean the assurance that the ice cream will arrive in 
good condition. 

The trend in the increase in take-home sales has 
worked to our benefit. The only deterring factor 
would be unhappy experiences for the housewife in 
buying, storing and handling America’s favorite taste 
treat. 

It has been said of the fire truck that no great im- 
provements have been made in the construction of fire- 
fighting apparatus. In many years it has been only 
streamlined and is replete with more gadgets. I do not 
suggest that this is the case with the ice cream truck 
because we have advanced constantly in our designs to 
increase the utility value and the efficiency of our 
present truck systems. It would probably be safe to 
say, however, that the most radical changes in the in- 
dustry in the future will come in our distribution equip- 
ment. Included in this category are not only our trucks 
but our cabinets, displays and all other equipment 
usually associated with the movement of production 
from plant to consumer. 

There are many factors which will provide the mo- 
tivating force for this transition. Competition will be 
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in the forefront since ice cream companies will seek 
more innovations and faster equipment to increase their 
sales territories. The continual upsurge in delivery 
costs prompts the ice cream executive to urge makers 
of distribution equipment to find more efficient equip- 
ment which will cut costs and allow us to better serve 
different size stops and to keep our prices well within 
the limitation imposed by the market we serve. 


The vigilance necessary to insure quality ingredients 
end thus provide the consumer with an always-better 
product will be constant. Each decade has seen an im- 
provement in the production of quality milk, cream 
and other ingredients for ice cream. This trend will 
not be arrested. Even marginal producers of dairy 
products and fruits can take steps to develop and pre- 
serve quality. 


While it is true, we think, that the ice cream indus- 
try is one of the most progressive elements of the 
dairy industry, we still do not find a constant uniform 
application of sound advertising and merchandising 
practices. We become excited about opportunities for 
promotion work but the executing of the programs is 
another thing. My personal observations make me 
believe that a new understanding of the use and power 
of both institutional and product advertising is held by 
the industry. These conceptions coupled with the con- 
victions that we must maintain our preferential status 
with the consumer as a day-in, day-out job should keep 
us alert to the opportunities available to us even in 
the so-called small markets. 


The means of communication to facilitate the inter- 
change of ideas has been built up over a period of fifty 
years. I am referring, of course, to the International 
Association of Ice Cream Manufacturers. Industry has 
found that it serves self interests to have a trade or- 
ganization for collective representation. We have wit- 
nessed a phenomenal growth of the trade organization 
movement in the United States. This is sufficient proof 
for me that industry must become articulate and enun- 
ciate its policies and practices to the public and at the 
same time provide forums for the exchange of informa- 
tion and ideas for all people within the industry. The 
former strengthens each individual business and allows 
us to operate in a heaithier political and economic cli- 
mate. The latter provides machinery with which in- 
dustry progress is made. 


I can think of this century during this Centennial 
year as furnishing the text for the first volume of the 
history of the industry. I believe that it is a chronicle 
of things good for the most part. I think, too, that 
volume two, encompassing the next century, can be a 
sequel to our success story in volume one. How happy 
the end of the story will be is to be determined by each 
cf us in the industry as we accept our responsibilities 
for the future or as we delegate them after our efforts 
are over to the generations succeeding us. 
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dextrose Ice cream manufacturers have found that 
PURITOSE corn syrup produces superior 
results of highest quality. CERELOSE has 
also won great usage in the making of ices 
and sherbets, as well as ice cream. 
Make a finer product .. . win consumer’ 
GLOBE preference for your brand. 


i 
. 


Full technical service, no obligation 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING COMPANY 
17 Battery Place ° New York 4, N. Y. 


CORN SYRUP 
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create a national interest—we'd have everyone ice cream 
ininded. 
There is yet time—the movement to make “ice 


cream” a household word can be launched and carried 
into the years ahead. 


Mr. Acheson, in that same speech, also said: “Man 
sails big ships successfully now because he first sailed 
small ones.” This comparison might well be applied to 
the ice cream industry. Where once we made small 
batches now we make large ones because first we suc- 
cessfully made the small ones. While the history of 
the industry extends over one hundred years since the 
founding of the first wholesale ice cream plant in Bal- 
timore in 1851 by Jacob Fussell, most of us hold with- 
in our memories the important events in the technologi- 
cal improvements that brought this industry to its 
present state of development. Some of us remember 


when we had only ice and salt and a hand-cranked 
freezer. 


There are those who were building their own organi- 
zation at the turn of the century when word came 
telling us of the first brine freezer and a quarter-of-a- 
century later when the Vogt freezer was introduced to 


us. We could then thoroughly mechanize our freezing 
operations and speed our production. There are many 
who will recall the days when the ice cream was frozen 
and the proprietor had to hitch his horse to the ice 
cream delivery wagon to serve the small number of 
dealers who were acting as his outlets. Now we see 
behemoths of the road bringing ingredients to the 
plant, carrying ice cream to distributing stations and 
dealers. 

We have watched other technological improvements 
which enable the industry to produce a substantially 
better product and thus build consumer demand—not 
for a luxury but for an important item in the diet along 
with other dairy foods. 

Most of us have seen the evolution of standards of 
identity for ice cream and other products in all of the 
states and some of the other political sub-divisions. The 
culmination of this cooperative attempt to build a 
worthwhile production criteria for our products is 
found in the present efforts of the International Asso- 
ciation to help guide the Federal Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration in establishing Federal standards for ice 
cream and related products. 


The pioneering days could accurately be called lone- 
ly days for in the early years of the century, the rugged 
individualists were going it alone. There were no 
forums for the interchange of experience and ideas. 


Fora well balaweed, line...use Wilbur: 


insist on 


WILBUR 
CHOCOLATE COATINGS 


Give your Ice Cream that “Let’s have some more” taste. 


WILBUR SUCHARD CHOCOLATE COMPANY, INC.-LITITZ, PA. 
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ASTEURIZER? 


Wl The fact that ice cream mix can be cooled in the 
same Mojonnier Zone-Control Vat used for blending 
and pasteurizing, is proof of the high heat transfer 
rates and thorough agitation these vats have. 


BB And plant operators find that this cooling feature 
is an important advantage, because it enables them 
to reduce high pasteurizing temperatures to lower 
temperatures when good practice indicates 
lightening the secondary cooling load. 


«“ 


Three Mojonnier Zone-Control Vats used to blend and 
pasteurize ice cream mix in large mid-western plant. 


Wi For more information, write today to: 


MOJONNIER BROS. CO., 4601 W. Ohio St., CHICAGO 44, ILL. 


ee) at 7 (NE-CONTROLVATS 


Other Mojonnier Products Widely Used in the Ice Cream Industry: VACUUM PANS @ TESTERS © CONVEYORS © COLD-WALL TANKS @ BALANCE TANKS 
TUBULAR HEATERS © COMPACT COOLERS © CASE WASHERS © INTERNAL TUBE COOLERS © VACUUM FILLERS © EVAPORATORS © BUTTER PRINT SCALES 
OVERRUN TESTERS @© PRODUCERS COLD-WALL TANKS © PROCESSED CHEESE KETTLES © CULTURE CONTROLLERS © CUT-WRAP MACHINES 





We had not grouped together at that time to help one 
another and to foster an industrywide spirit and en- 
courage industry growth. By following the trend evi- 
dent in all businesses, we established our trade group 
which was to emerge as the International Association 
of Ice Cream Manutacturers and which would offer 
aid and materials to make easier our tasks in practically 
every field of activity. 

One then could not forsee the day, Americans being 
what they are—essentially peace-loving with a desire 
only to create a better living—that the clouds of war 
would overshadow all other activity several times in a 
half-century. One could not, therefore, anticipate the 
reed for statistics about our industry which would in 
the end prove so helpful to Government agencies 
charged with the responsibility of mobilizing a nation 
for wars global in character. These too, were available 
through association work. As a matter of fact, the 
wealth of statistical information we have brings to 
everyone’s fingertips the complete experience of our 
business for a quarter of a century. 

In the early history of group meetings, one did not 
see evidence of a desire particularly for the betterment 
of the industry. It was only man’s urge to find means 
of getting together socially. In a few years the more 
serious view of annual meetings became apparent. 
Much to the surprise of most of the executives now op- 
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etating thousands of plants across the country, the 
monies earned because of the savings due to simplified 
practices developed by working through the Associa- 
tion with the Government would total staggering 
amounts. 

One need only look upon the short expanse of twen- 
ty-five years to find that no attention was being paid 
to merchandising. Then through steady progress and 
the application of scientific methods, the industry de- 
veloped a consciousness of the necessity and power of 
proper selling. Now, because of intelligent self-interest 
expressed by working together, it has a trade school, the 
Ice Cream Merchandising Institute, which is surely 
making its impact felt as specially-trained men return 
to the field and share all of their know-how with other 
merchandisers and dealer personnel. 

It is easy to recall when the industry was either not 
aware of or not concerned with the problem of educat- 
ing the public and officialdom. Lack of understanding 
of the industry and the product was widespread. Again, 
through working voluntarily, one with the other, the 
Public Relations Program developed new consciousness 
cf our industry. 

All of these evidences of progress support my belief 
that the century ahead, beginning with the Centennial, 
can be a great era of progress for the ice cream in- 
dustry. 
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from self-service cabinets, from specialized carry-home 
ice cream departments, and in tie-in promotions with 
related items. To emphasize the importance of special 
merchandising promotions in selling ice cream and re- 
lated items, a portion of the meeting was devoted to 
showing the film “Showmanship for Selling,” which 
was produced by the National Association of Retail 
Grocers. 


Before each meeting, each guest was given a card to 
use for writing down any questions he would like to 
have discussed. Questions covered a wide range of 
subjects, indicated by the following representative 
questions: 

1. Why is bulk (hand-packed) ice cream more ex- 
pensive than brick? Explain the difference in process- 
ing. 

2. How is O.P.S. going to affect ice cream prices— 
change upward, downward, or not at all? 


3. How do you get your help to cooperate in using 
the right amount of ice cream in milk shakes, cones, 
etc.? 


4. How long will bulk (gallon containers) and 
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brick cartons keep in the freezer box and still be per- 
fectly okay for sale? 

5. How many scoops to an ice cream soda and what 
size scoop? 

6. Just how fattening is ice cream? 

7. What are the butterfat percentages of Carnation 
ice cream? 

Discussion Of the written questions elicited many 
other questions and comments from the guests who 
attended the meetings. 


From Near And Far 


Many dealers traveled relatively long distances to 
attend the meetings. They drove in from Colville, 
ninety miles north of Spokane; from Sand Point, 
Idaho, seventy-eight miles east; from Pullman, ninety 
miles south; from Ritzville, sixty-eight miles west; and 
from many other outlying areas. 

Among the guests were representatives of two ac- 
counts that have sold Carnation ice cream ever since 
the day Carnation dairy products were first introduced 
in the Spokane area in 1929. They were Mr. and Mrs. 
W. F. Chapin of Post Falls, Idaho, and Mr. and Mrs. 
Clarence Halverson of the North Hill Mercantile, East 
927 Bridgeport Avenue, Spokane. 
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Delivery Operations 


rrom page 52 


ave assumed certain conditions within our own com- 
pany. We pay our route drivers under a base pay and 
commission plan. While these figures are not applicable 
in all locations, let us assume that the base pay is eight 
dollars per day and the commission two cents a gallon. 
Therefore, we arrived at the figures shown in Table 1. 

It is immediately apparent to you that, with a pay- 
ment plan such as we use, as volume sold from the 
truck increases, the cost per gallon decreases. It is fur- 
ther obvious that frequency of delivery is the big factor 
in determining the sales per route truck day. The 
more we can get a customer to accept at each delivery, 
the lower will be the cost per gallon. 

As we reduce the number of route trucks to be 
loaded and checked, we would expect some saving in 
the shipping and other delivery labor. While we might 
not cut it in half, I think more efficiency in loading 
and cooler layouts might permit this. We are studying 
the problem and we find a number of cases where, even 
with the present physical layouts, we have more people 
than we need. Examination and an actual detailed 
check of the time used by such labor will reveal many 
possibilities of improvement. 


Cabinet costs are, of course, entirely related to cabi- 
nets furnished. It is true in our own company that 
many customers have cabinets that they are not en- 
titled to on the basis of volume, and others have more 
than they need. We find some territories where new or 
different types of cabinets are offered to replace those 
which are doing a perfectly satisfactory job until the 
customer becomes anxious to have something more 
modern. I don’t intend to discuss the subject of cabinet 
costs, except in this general way, as I believe they have 
been well covered in detail by Millard Owen (see arti- 
cle beginning on Page 54). However, I believe that our 
figures indicate that cabinet costs will run about one- 
third of the total delivery cost and, therefore, are 
worthy of having something done about them. 


The answer to the problem is to distribute the largest 
possible number of gallons of ice cream with a mini- 
mum of employees and equipment. We all know that 
volume reduces costs due to the greater use of capaci- 
ties and manpower. However, none of us has been 
able to adjust these factors in proper ratio to variations 
in sales, and I beleive this is, to a great extent, due to 
competition. 

From my observations, I am led to believe that de- 
livery costs receive less attention from the average 
manufacturer than any others. Perhaps this is because 
they are so closely tied in with our customers. Improve- 
ment in production efficiency usually involves only our 
own employees. Sales programs are usually attractive 
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806 Wilde St. 


to our customers and, therefore, readily accepted. Re- 
ductions in delivery expense automatically mean taking 
something away from customers, which is naturally not 
too pleasing, and I think, because of this, has been 
largely avoided. At any rate, I am convinced that the 
delivery operations of the entire industry are probably 
less efficient than any other parts of our business. 

We then can very properly ask what we can do 
about it. We must approach the answer with the 
fundamental in mind, as previously expressed, that the 
delivery problem is not much different than any other 
in that the costs will depend almost entirely on the 
proper use of manpower and equipment facilities. 
Therefore, we come to the question of how to make the 
most use of manpower and equipment. 

At this point, we are confronted with competitive re- 
lations, and this is probably the biggest obstacle to efh- 
cient delivery operations. 

Variety of items is one of the biggest factors in high 
delivery costs. I remember during the last war that, 
with the restrictions, none of us was able to produce a 
large variety of products. The result was that, as the 
entire industry was on a comparable basis, we probably 
had the most efficient delivery costs we have ever 
known. The job of the route driver was greatly sim- 
plified. Capacities of cabinets and trucks and harden- 
ing rooms were substantially increased. It was a rela- 
tively simple matter to load a truck. I don’t need to 





STURDY, SANITARY 
DIPPERWELLS 


The most durable on the market. Inlet and 
outlet connections give proper water circula- 
tion to meet health standards. Solid one piece 
aluminum construction. Bright polished finish. 


TAKE - HOME 
SPADES 


Ideal for take home 
tie-in 








promotions. 
Low price to ice 
cream manufactur- 
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Consumer 


Get proof from the public 
. . .« the people who buy your ice cream. Taste 
tells and sells. More and more ice cream manu- 
facturers are standardizing on Van-Sal Vanilla 
. .. because Van-Sal proves * more flavor power 
. .. & more sales power... * costs less... 
* goes farther. Buy on proof and you buy 
Van-Sal . . . the vanilla that all America loves 
best. For the holidays ahead and a banner ’52, 
decide now on Van-Sal . .. the proof vanilla. 


Write for Cost Comparison Chart 


S, H. MAHONEY EXTRACT CO. 


~ 221 E. CULLERTON RD. CHICAGO 16, IL. 
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tell you that this has all changed. The variety of items 
has more than doubled since restrictions were removed. 
Where there were six or eight flavors, there are now 
twenty to thirty flavors. One novelty has become a 
dozen. Packages have increased in shapes, sizes, flavors, 
and ice cream content. This has created the problem 
of meeting competition and has resulted in manufac- 
turers appearing to compete with each other as to who 
can have the greatest variety to sell. Because of this, 
I doubt that any of us are selling the loads from our 
trucks that we should be. I know that we are not. 

I have heard some of our friends in the business ap- 
praise customers’ delivery requirements by cabinet ca- 
pacities. This is all right as far as it goes, but those I 
have heard discuss it have talked in gallons per hole 
or some other similar measure. I don’t agree with this 
type of appraisal. Delivery requirements are largely 
determined by variety. This is particularly true from 
the cabinet standpoint. Six bulk flavors will usually 
require six holes, regardless of quantities. Varieties of 
other products require additional holes. The total gal- 
lonage of the customer is not a true yardstick of the 


delivery requirements of the customer. When variety is 


reduced, delivery requirements automatically also 
should be reduced, even though the total volume re- 
mains the same. 


In my opinion, the first step toward improved de- 
livery costs would be to get down to a sensible variety 
of items and eliminate the products which we can get 
along without. 

We have made a lot of studies of this problem and, 
included in these, has been a very detailed analysis of 
what our route drivers were required to do. We were 
amazed at what was expected of them by a lot of our 
customers. I am sure that a similar study on your part 
would reveal the same condition. We studied every 
route we operated and we asked the route drivers to 
check on a questionnaire the jobs which they were or 
were not required to do. We listed twenty-eight items 
of which we believed eighteen should not be part of 
the route driver’s job. I will agree that, over the years, 
a lot of these have been accepted as proper delivery 
functions, but I don’t think that they should be so con- 
sidered. Among these would be such things as scrap- 
ing and cutting down cans, removing and disposing of 
empty cans, cleaning out litter in cabinets, scraping 
down and disposing of frost in cabinets, price stamp- 
ing packages, checking products for salability, etc. I 
submit to you that, if we are going to get more ice 
cream delivered by the route man on each trip, we will 
have to find ways and means of getting him in and 
out of the store more quickly than at present. If he is 
going to perform the functions of a janitor, advertising 
man, cabinet service man, etc., it will mean that much 
less time for his prime function of delivering ice cream. 


We, in this company, would like to do something 
about changing the customer’s viewpoint as to the 
route driver’s duties. We are going to try to do this. 
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However, it will be much easier and more profitable to 
all of us if the members of the industry will take a 
similar view and try to take similar action. We cer- 
tainly don’t intend to try to correct customer habits at 
the expense of losing the customer. 


I should like to give you an example of a situation 
we had this year. In one market we had quite high 
costs and a rather unsatisfactory profit picture. The 
delivery did not seem to be efficient and, in spite of our 
past efforts, we had been unable to do very much to 
correct it. Therefore, we had spent some months in 
another territory, studying the successful use of the 
Order System. This was not the old Call System with 
which many of us are familiar and which all of us 
thought impractical. This was a new, sound, scientific 
approach. We got all the facts, and the more we 
learned, the more positive we were that this method 
could be applied to the particular plant mentioned. In 
order to get the system started, it was, of course, neces- 
sary to sell the customers. They would have to check 
their cabinets to determine their next delivery require- 
ments and be ready to give this information when our 
office telephoned for the order. We were surprised at 
the comparative ease with which our salesmen were able 
to convince our customers that this would be good for 
them. 


After two months of such sales efforts, we started a 
route or two, and the results were very gratifying. Our 
loads immediately increased by about forty percent. 
From time to time, at regular intervals, we put other 
routes on the system. The reaction of the route drivers 
was excellent. We had eliminated a large time loss on 
their part because the route driver was no longer re- 
quired to go in the store, ask what was required, come 
back out and get the products from the truck, and 
then go back in with them. Now, when he came to the 
store, he took in what had been ordered and he was 
through. It meant increased loads, an increase in the 
route driver’s earnings, and a reduction in his work 
day. We were quite enthusiastic about it. We felt that 
we were then in a position to make substantial econ- 
omies in our operations. This system was helpful not 
only from a route standpoint, but we eliminated ship- 
ping floor help, there were no returns to check in, and 
there were many advantages from a production stand- 
point. We ran into problems, but met them success- 


fully. It looked good. 


Then, some of our customers started to complain 
about having to check their cabinets, about getting 
their orders ready, and raised other objections. Please 
understand that this was after the system had been in 
operation for a number of weeks. While we were un- 
able to actually prove the reason for the change in our 
customers’ attitudes, we were convinced that these cus- 
tomers were solicited on a basis of their needs being 
taken care of by a route truck which would have every- 
thing on it and they would not have to bother with 
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Sweetose 


CORN SYRUP 
puts you ahead of 


every way: 


Get out ahead . . . stay out ahead of 
all your competition by using the 
most sensational “ice cream sweet- 
ener’’ yet produced — Sweetose Corn 
Syrup! One look . .. one spoon... 
one taste will tell you (and your 
customers) that Sweetose makes 
your ice cream 4-ways better than 
ever before. 

Sweetose—this new enzyme-con- 
verted corn syrup is three times more 
fluid than ordinary corn syrup. 
Water-white, crystal-clear, Sweetose 
adds no other flavor than sweetness, 
never ‘‘smothers’’ costly flavorings. 
Investigate this new way to make 
better, lower cost ice cream today. 


WECIOSE 


CORN SYRUP 


3 times more fluid than ordinary corn syrup 


A. E. STALEY MFG. CO., Decatur, IMinois 
in Canada, write to: 6876 Sherbrooke St, W. Montreal, Quebec, 
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Produce greater volume 
and increased profits 
from any territory— 


SELLING 
SENSE 


For the 


ROUTE 
SALESMAN 


by 


Fred DeArmond 


135 Pages 
Cleth Bound 
Pocket Size, 5'477 x 7% 


With this new book. ice cream manu- 
facturers and milk companies can show 
salesmen how to open new dealers and 


increase gallonage in present outlets. 
The beginner as well as the veteran route 
man will learn how to produce greater 
volume and increased profits. “Selling 
Sense . has brought together hun- 
dreds of sound sales ideas in a manner 
that will be quickly and easily under- 
stood, 

Whether you operate one or a hundred 
routes, every salesman will benefit from 
these proven sales ideas and will 
make more money for himself and for 
you. 

While “Selling Sense” has been writ- 
ten for the individual route salesman, it 
will be helpful to supervisors, sales man- 
agers, and others who are concerned with 
improved methods of selling. 

Send vour order today mail vour 
check now with the attached blank. 
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Ice Cream Field 
19 W. 44th Street 
New York 18. N.Y. 


Please send us copies of “Selling Sense” by Fred 
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the details connected with ordering their requirements. 
I don’t need to tell you that our new system had to 
be largely dropped, although some benefits have still 
been maintained. Our route loads are not averaging 
what they did under the order system, our route drivers 
are not earning what they did, and their hours are 
somewhat longer. We have more people on the ship- 
ping platform. All of this could have been avoided 
had someone not been foolish enough to think that he 
was in a position to provide something in excess of what 
we could. This type of competition has always teen 
true to some degree in this industry, and it seems to 
me to be poor business. 


One thing is important if we are to have good de- 
livery operations, and that is complete cooperation, un- 
derstanding, and respect between the members of the 
Sales Department and the Delivery Department. The 
problems of route drivers and salesmen are so inter- 
related that, if these two groups have mutual respect 
and consideration for each other, you will get more 
eficiency. The correction of delivery abuses rests large- 
ly between salesmen and route drivers. Where there 
appear to be unnecessary services to a particular cus- 
tomer or where the route driver feels that he is per- 
forming other than his proper work, the sa’esman 
should ke instructed to try to convince the customer 
that such extra services are not warranted. For exam- 
ple, we find that relatively few customers are respon- 
sible for the large part of special deliveries. In such 
cases, we try to keep a record and then have the sales- 
men call and say what can be done to correct the situa- 
tion. Many times this will be successful, and other 
times it won’t, but a recognition of the problem of de- 
livery costs by the salesman is most important. 


Positive action with customers can usually be only 
through sales representatives. If your salesmen are not 
fully conscious of how much it costs to deliver a gallon 
of ice cream and how much extra services cost, then 
they should be informed immediately and told to do 
what they can to eliminate excessive services. 


We are all concerned with sales trends, both as to 
volume and prices. The industry, I believe, is facing a 
critical period. Unless we are careful, we may very 
well require prices which will restrict volume. It is my 
firm belief that we cannot justify the very expensive 
celivery service we now render and which the customer 
has to pay for. I believe that efficient operations might 
reduce our delivery costs by a minimum of five cents a 
gallon, and perhaps more. This can’t be done by any- 
one alone if the rest of the market continues to give 
extraordinary service, but I believe it can be done if all 
members of the industry will study their own situations 
and then take the necessary steps to get on a sound 
basis. 


This article is based on a talk given during the forty-fourth annual 
convention of the Association of Ice Cream Manufacturers of New York 
State. held in September at Whiteface, New York. 
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Penn Railroad 
Coaches Try 
Vending Units 


in ice cream sales on railroad trains currently is 

being conducted by the Pennsylvania Railroad. 
Automatic vending machines that dispense an entire 
light meal have been installed at one end of a coach 
on a New York-to-Washington train. According to 
Homes Bannard, Manager of Pennsylvania’s Dining 
Car Service, one of the primary purposes of this ex- 
periment is “to determine whether or not such machines 
meet with public acceptance.” So far, he said, indica- 
tions are that the answer is “yes.” 


A experiment that may result in subscantial gains 


It has been found also that the machines stand up 
mechanically in mobile service. Mr. Bannard noted 
that it is “entirely too early” to predict whether the 
automatic buffet is practical and profitable, but “the 
results to date are rather encouraging.” 


Five Machines In Installation 


Five vending machines comprise the installation. 
Each machine handles one course of a typical meal. 
Fruit juices, sandwiches, dairy drinks and hot coffee, 
candy, and, of course, ice cream are available. 


Chocolate-covered vanilla ice cream-on-a-stick is sold 
via these machines. Ice cream accounts for slightly 
more than ten per cent of the total unit sales. 


The ice cream-on-a-stick sells for fifteen cents each. 
By comparison, fruit juices sell at the same price, ham 
sandwiches are thirty-five cents each, and coffee is ten 
cents per cup. 


Notices were placed on all seats to the effect that the 
automatic snack service is “open for business.” If and 
when the service becomes universal, train cars will be 


modified to accommodate it, Mr. Bannard disclosed. 


Mr. Bannard noted that this is not the first time 
that ice cream has been sold on trains operated by the 
Pennsylvania Railroad. “Ice cream is (and has been 
for many years) a standard dessert on railroad dining 
cars and is usually available at luncheon and dinner 
every day in the year.” 


Seasonal variation in sales is not great. In August, 
for example, Mr. Bannard reports that approximately 
168,000 portions of ice cream were sold. The figure for 
January was 130,000. Vanilla and chocolate and not 
more than one other flavor are available most of the 
time. Space limitations prevent the storing of more 
than three flavors. 
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BOOST YOUR 
ICE CREAM SCORE! 


This finer vegetable stabilizer 
can help you! 








FLA VOR Practically tasteless and used in 


smaller amounts, Krageleen will not mask the 
flavor of good ingredients. 


Score: 45 
BODY, TEXTURE With Krageleen, stabi- 


lizing action is immediate, whipping is speeded, 
cooling can be quick. Ice cream has smoother 
texture, better body. 


Score: 30 
MELTING QUALITY lce cream made 


with Krageleen melts down smooth and creamy. 


Score: § 


IT’S A FACT! Sales jump when your ice- 
cream score improves. Try Krageleen, based on 
a pure vegetable gelose from carrageen, and 
quality -controlled by Kraft. Dependable. Kco- 
nomical. Write Phenix Pabst-ett Company, 
Dept. KR-61 460 E. Illinois St.,Chicago 90, IIL. 
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- Profitable Gallonage -- 
Sry 


requires more than mere 
placing cabinets. 


Activating your dealers in a 
power packed advertising 
vield 


195? 


big 


Gundlach will get you going in 


a 1952. 


Write 


for ideas. 


G. P. GUNDLACH AND CO. 


Box “A” 


Cabinet Costs 
mM page 


Therefore, I believe 
that a sound sales policy is one that relates the amount 
©: equipment furnished to an individual account to the 
potential volume. 


the cabinet cost is exorbitant. 


The suggestion that cabinet equipment be bought 
and sold in the exchange of accounts between com- 
petitors has been offered by other members of this as- 
sociation on various occasions but there seems to be 
considerable reluctance on the part of many companies 
to take advantage of this opportunity to reduce ex- 
penses. Let me cite a case in point. On the 23rd day of 
April we installed four new cabinets and one new com- 
pressor for a new account. The next day all of this 
equipment was returned to our plant by a competitor 
who had replaced it with a like amount of equipment, 
and of the same type. Had our competitor purchased 
the equipment from us considerable expense to both 
companies would have been saved. 

We in General Ice Cream Corporation believe that it 
is both a practical and economical thing to do, and we 
are willing to buy or sell equipment as the occasion 
arises. However, it will have to be on a case to case 


Cincinnati 3, Ohio 


basis as we won’t make any kind of agreement with our 
competitors. 

I have prepared a chart (Table 3) showing costs and 
depreciated values which may be used as a guide in 
determining the net value of equipment. 


Summary 


To summarize, the ice cream industry has experi- 
enced higher cabinet costs due to unprecedented causes; 
namely, increased prices due to inflationary trends, the 
number of dealers has increased, the number of cabi- 
nets has increased and the sales volume has decreased. 


Indications are that the uncontrollable items of cabi- 
net expense will continue to increase in the years im- 
mediately ahead and we will, naturally, experience an 
increase in our total expense unless we find ways to 
off-set this through more efficient usage of cabinet 
eguipment. 

As difficult as this may seem, I believe that, individ- 
ually, we can make the changes necessary to keep cabi- 
net costs in line. 


This article is based on a talk given during the forty-fourth annual 
convention of the Association of Ice Cream Manufacturers of New York 
State, held in September at Whiteface, New York. 





Shore Graff 


STAINLESS STEEL FOUNTAIN 


<——ICE CREAM SPADES 


Constructed of {8-8 stainiess 
Bakelite handle. 
Sturdy, Sanitary. 


steel. Strong, 


ACCESSORIES 
ICE CREAM DISHERS——> 
18-8 Stainless Steel Construction 
Throughout. Made in eight sizes: 
8, 10, 12, 16, 20, 24, 30, 40. 
With different color Bakelite 
Handles denoting disher sizes. 


PRECISION MADE FOR SATISFACTORY SERVICE 


SHORE MACHINE CORPORATION 


455 West 45th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 
Manufacturers of SHORE CRAFT Quality Fountain Accessories 
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The Reader Asks: 


By DR. C. D. DAHLE 
Technical Editor, Ice Cream Field 


Separation In Custard Mix? 


We have been troubled from time to time with separation 
in our custard mix, especially when business is slow. I have 
read that the addition of small amounts of such products as 
magnesium sucrate, magnesium hydroxide, and sodium citrate 
tend to retard this defect. 

Could you give me any additional information about this? 


Answer 


I have found, in many cases, that separation occurs in soft 
ice cream freezers. It does not seem to make much difference 
what the stabilizer is. Neither does it seem to make any dif- 
ference with the emulsifier used. The trouble is usually due 
to the excessive beating that the ice cream gets during the 
time when business is slack. 

Most of the machines are automatic and when there is no 
ice cream being served, and the machine is set on automatic 
operation, the dasher starts and stops according to tempera- 
ture, etc. Perhaps during certain times of the day, there is no 
ice cream sold for an hour or more. Then this ice cream gets 
quite a beating in the freezer. 

When business is good and ice cream is moving rapidly, the 
mix is in the freezer chamber only a short time. 

I have noted, in certain casse, churning or separation, as 
you say. In all cases, it is due to what I have just mentioned 
above and there isn’t anything you can do about it as long as 
the machines are operated in that manner. 

Not only is separation a problem, but chocolate ice cream 
develops large specks, under conditions similar to that which 
I have just mentioned. We are working on this particular 
phase of separation right now. 


Pn e law Barthes? 
Request for Recipes? 

As the representatives for several countries in Europe, we 
have received various requests from our clients in those coun- 


tries for the formula, or composition, of the mix regularly 
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used in the United States for making frozen custard, and 
that which serves to make ice creams in continuous ice cream 
freezers. 

We would therefore appreciate it greatly if you could 
furnish us with a book of recipes. 


Answer 


I thing perhaps sometime ago I sent you one of our little 
booklets entitled, “Commercial Ice Cream Manufacturing.” 
This contains, on the back cover, formulas for custard. In 
Pennsylvania, we must have a definite amount of egg yolk in 
a product to enable us to call it custard. The formula calls 
for 1.2% egg yolk solids but since the bulletin was published, 
the state law has been changed; so now we must have 1.4% 
egg yolk solids. 


Handling Returns? 


We have recently started to freeze on a continuous freezer. 
We are puzzled, so far, as to the better method of handling 
returns and rerun ice cream on this freezer With a small 
volume it is difficult to keep such items at a small amount. 
Some of it is due to changing flavors during a run, and some 
is accumulated while shutting off ammonia from freezer. 


Answer 


Reruns are always a problem in an ice cream plant but need 
not be too difficult to handle with a continuous freezer. There 
is a certain amount of ice cream that goes through the freezer 
before it becomes adjusted but this ice cream can be immedi- 
ately returned to the Univat or the tank, and therefore would 
be satisfactory to put right through the freezer. If there is 
a great deal of it and it is quite hard, one can temper it be- 
fore putting it back in the mix tank; but ordinarily we dump 
it right back into the mix tank. 

Any reruns that result from clean-ups, etc., can be saved 
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and used the next time that particular flavor is made, if the 
time factor is not so great. One can also freeze this and 
hold it until the next time that flavor is made. 


“Buttering-Off” Problem? 


We have been unable, after much experimentation, to ar- 
rive at the proper formula for the manufacture of 10°% ice 
cream mix for use in one particular freezer, with which you 
are no doubt familiar. We believe that our trouble lies in the 
type and amount of stabilizer and emulsifier and perhaps you 
may be able to help us with our problem. 

Although we have had excellent experience with our 10% 
mix in other custard machines, there is a definite “buttering. 
off” and a gritty texture when frozen in the one freezer. 
This type of freezer turns out soft ice cream with approxi- 
mately twenty-five per cent overrun, and is a continuous type. 
There is a definite tendency for the cream to improve when 
the mix is being frozen during the rush business hours. The 


granulation re-occurs as the machine slows down. 


Ans ver 


One of the common defects with the soft ice cream freezers 
is the churning of the fat during the lull or slow period when 
the machine is on automatic. This occurs in quite a number 
of freezers, not any one particular one. I have noticed this 
with different freezers and I have noticed that certain freezers 
never give this. The main reason for the churning in certain 
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PRODUCTION PROBLEMS? 


If there’s anything awry in your production 
room, perhaps Dr. Dahle can provide the solu- 
tion to the problem. Address him c/o ICE 
CREAM FIELD, 19 West 44 Street, New York, 
18, New York. 











freezers is that these freezers maintain a lower temperature 
during that particular automatic period. 

The lower the temperature of the ice cream, the greater the 
agitation, the longer the agitation, the more churning you will 
have. This will happen in any mix with certain freezers, as I 
have found. 

As you mention, when the machine is running continuously 
during the rush hours, the ice cream is the best. This is true 
with almost every freezer that I have encountered and churn- 
ing is no exception in any particular plant or drive-in. 

One way to have uniform ice cream from the soft machines 
which is sold from the drive-ins is to freeze all the ice cream 
and draw it out into containers that are properly refrigerated, 
and then the ice cream should be dipped soft from these con- 
tainers when anyone wants a cone. Some drive-ins that do 
this have uniform ice cream throughout the entire day. The 
big problem here is, of course, that one has to have more 
refrigeration capacity for holding the ice cream. This ice 
cream holding cabinet must be set at the proper temperature 
so that the ice cream will not melt and will not freeze while 
in this particular holding cabinet. The most successful opera- 
tors that I have seen do it this way so that the ice cream is 
always the same, whether it is a lull or a busy period. 

I realize that most drive-ins cannot operate in this manner 
and therefore must put the machine on automatic during the 
slow period. This may be a period an hour or more in some 
instances. During the time, if the ice cream is very cold, it 
is practically imposible to prevent churning. Also, if choco- 
late ice cream is in one of the freezers, you will find specks 
of chocolate. This may be due to the collection of the choco- 
late particles on the surface of churned particles. It is un- 
attractive at best. 

I do not think you can correct your difficulty with sta- 
bilizers or emulsifiers. I can produce this condition at will 
if the temperature is low enough. 


Calories in Sherbet? 


I should like very much to have your opinion on the 
number of calories in sherbet as compared with ice cream. 

I have discussed this subject with a number of ice cream 
manufacturers and the answers vary so widely that your opin- 
ion will be very greatly appreciated. 


y Answer 


Quite a few have an idea that sherbets, because of the high 
sugar content, are as high in caloric value as ice cream. This 
may or may not be true, depending upon the size of the scoop 
and the amount of air present. Ordinarily, sherbets contain 
considerably less air than ice cream and when a sample is 
dished out, some feel that the sherbet contains more weight 
than ice cream. This will depend on the manner of dipping. 

To put this on an equitable basis, I have figured out the 
calories in a pound of ice cream and a pound of sherbet. 

The ice cream is considered to test 12% butterfat, 11% 
solids-not-fat, 15% sugar, and 0.3% stabilizer. 

The sherbet is considered to have 30% sugar, 5% 
solids-not-fat, and 0.4% stabilizer. 

On the basis, then, of the composition listed above and on 
the basis of calories per pound of each product, you will find 
that there would be in one pound of mix as listed, 967.04 
calories. 

In the sherbet on the same basis, there would be 641.88 
calories per pound. 

trust that this information mav be of some use to you 
and if I can be of any further help in any way, please feel 
free to call on me. 


milk 
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NHE Washington Creamery Operator’s Association has 
been merged with the Washington State Dairy Foun- 
dation. Arrangements were completed September 22 in 
Seattle at a meeting of representatives of both organizations. 


A. Frank Bird, Secretary of the Foundation. said that 
James M. Helphrey, retiring President of the Creamery 
Operators, is serving as a Director of the Foundation. Mr. 
Helphrey is connected with the Curlew Creamery Company 
of Spokane. 


In a statement marking the merger, Mr. Helphrey said: 
“I am very happy that the members of the Washington 
Creamery Operators voted to merge with the Foundation and 
create a single organization devoted to the interests of all 
branches of our state’s dairy industry. Butter, cheese, eggs 
and condensed dried milk products have heretofore been rep- 
resented by the creamery group, while fresh milk and ice 
cream have been within the confines of the Foundation. Now 
all of these dairy products will be integrated in one organiza- 
tion, to the end of definite advancement of the dairy industry 
as a whole.” 


Mr. Helphrey’s statement was endorsed by Jack F. Shrad- 
er, President of the Washington State Dairy Foundation 
Mr. Shrader, associated with Cascade Gold Star Dairy, 
Yakima, said that “we are glad indeed to welcome the 
Washington Creamery Operators’ Association and to inte- 
grate the members with the Foundation. We are all agreed 
that this is an important move in the direction of growth 
of the dairy industry, and a contribution to the economy of 
the state as a whole.” Mr. Shrader noted that many dairy 
people have held membership in both organizations. This, he 
said, indicates how closely related the two groups are in pur- 


poses and interests. 
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Washington broups Merge; 
Ufficers Hail Move 


Connecticut Council Meets 


If the dairy industry did not have the support of nutrition 
authorities it does have, we would not see the increased in. 
terest in dairy products that is so obvious today, according to 
A. C. Fisher, President of the Connecticut Dairy and Food 


Council. 


Mr. Fisher, who is Managing Director of Bryant and 
Chapman, Division of General Ice Cream Corporation, spoke 
at the thirty-first annual meeting of the Council held re- 
cently at the New Haven Country Club. In an oral com- 
parison of milk and its competitive beverages, Mr. Fisher ex- 
pressed his recognition of the work done by nutritionists 
everywhere in promoting better public health through in. 
creased use of dairy products. Others speaking at the meet- 
ing included Donald Hammerberg, State Milk Administra- 


tor, and Marian Arnold, Nutrition Director of the Council. 


Business of the meeting, which attracted dairy industry 
experts from areas throughout the state, included a board 
meeting and election of officers followed by a dinner meeting. 
Exhibits illustrating the work of the Council were featured 
at the meeting as well as displays of those health educational 
materials regularly distributed by Dairy Council staff nu- 
tritionists. 


Officers of the Council include Mr. Fisher; Vice President, 
Stewart Johnson, Professor of Agricultural Economics, Uni- 
versity of Connecticut; Honorary Vice President, Charles G. 
Morris, New Haven; Secretary, Ken Geyer, Manager, Con. 
necticut Milk Producers’ Association; and Treasurer, E. O. 
Anderson, Professor of Dairy Manufacturing, University of 
Connecticut. 
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Institute Announces Upenings 


The Ice Cream Merchandising Institute, afhliate of the 
International Association of Ice Cream Manufacturers, com- 
pleted on October 12 the second in this year’s series of 
courses for ice cream company merchandising men. 

G. W. Hennerich, Managing Director of the Institute, 
disclosed that no openings are available for the classes begin- 
ning November 5 and January 8. A few places are left, 
however, for the January 28, February 18 and March 3 
sessions. Companies desiring to send staff members to these 
courses should write to the Institute at 1022 Barr Building, 


Washington, D. C. 


Col. Babcock Is Guest Speaker 


Colonel C. J. Babcock of the United States Department 
of Agriculture, spoke on “Significance of Coliform Or- 
ganisms in Milk and Milk Products” at the October 10 
meeting of the Dairy Technology Society of Maryland and 
the District of Columbia. The meeting was held in Balti- 
more, at the Hotel Park Plaza. 

Robert H. Rawlins, of Thompson’s Dairy Company, is the 
new President of the Society. Harry L. Cooke of Howard 
Johnson is Vice President. Dr. C. W. England of C. Y. 
Stephens Dairy Industries is Secretary-Treasurer. 

It was announced that the University of Maryland Dairy 
Technology Conference will be held from November 13 to 
15. Dr. W. S. Arbuckle of the school’s Dairy Department, 


is preparing the program. 


NAMA To Convene This Month 


National Automatic Merchandising Association’s 1951 con- 
vention and exhibit in Cleveland—November 12 to 15—will 
conclude with the annual banquet. Set for the Grand Ball- 
room of the Hotel Hollenden, the banquet has been arranged 
to provide conventioneers with relaxing entertainment. There 
will be no speeches or business discussions. Main feature of 
the program will be Victor Borge, pianist. 


Minnesota Short Courses Planned 


Short courses in dairy manufacturing fundamentals and 
butter, market milk, and ice cream processing will be held 
duirng January and February on the St. Paul campus of the 
University of Minnesota. 

Instruction for the courses will be furnished by the staft 
of the university's dairy division and members of co-operating 
divisions of the university. Students will be housed in dormi- 
tories on the St. Paul campus. 

A tour-weeks course in fundamentals of dairy manufacture 


will be held from January ? 


7 to February 2. Subject matter 
will include dairy chemistry, bacteriology, mathematics and 
dairy engineering, sanitizing and sterilizing, buying of milk 
and cream, effective communications and group management. 
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Applicants must have at least six months’ practical dairy 
experience. 

For butter manufacturers, there will be a short course from 
February 4 to 14. Lecture and laboratory peroids will be 
devoted to the theory and practice of butter making. The 
study includes pasteurization, neutralization, churning and 
quality and composition control of butter. A year’s experi. 
ence in dairy plant work or the course in fundamental dairy 
manufacture is required. 

The same requirements will apply for the short course in 
market milk and ice cream manufacturing to be held from 
February 18 to 28. This course is designed to acquaint stu- 
dents with theory and practice of processing milk and cream 
for use in fluid form and preparation of ice cream and 
frozen desserts. 

Application blanks and additional information on any of 
these short courses may be obtained by writing to J. O. 
Christianson, Director, Agricultural Short Courses, Univer- 
sity Farm, St. Paul 1, Minnesota. 


Purdue Offers Winter Course 


The manufacture of ice cream, the handling of market 
milk, the processing of milk by-products, buttermaking, dairy 
plant mechanics, dairy bacteriology, and testing milk and 
milk products will be studied at the eight-weeks’ Winter 
Dairy Manufactures Short Course, to be held at Purdue Uni- 
versity beginning February 22. 

The program will be given for those who do not plan to 
take a regular college course and desire to gain employment 
in the commercial dairy field. This short course will also 
benefit those now employed in dairy plants and related fields 
who are anxious to qualify for more responsible positions. 

A descriptive circular will be furnished upon request. In- 
quiries regarding the course should be addressed to Professor 
H. W. Gregory, Head of Dairy Department, Purdue Uni- 
versity, W. Lafayette, Indiana. 


300 To Attend Georgia Classes 


More than 500 Georgia dairymen, agricultural leaders, 
and dairy products manufacturing and marketing experts are 
expected to attend a series of short courses scheduled at the 
University of Georgia College of Agriculture during the 
next few months, acording to H. B. Henderson, chairman 
of the college’s dairy division. 

A two.day course in market milk, November 14 and 15, 
will open the series. A course in dairy production is planned 
for January 23 and 24 with dairy farmers, agricultural 
workers, and others interested in the production phases of 
dairying to attend. 

The third in the series, an ice cream short course, will be 
held March 19 and 20. The program is being planned to 
appeal to ice cream manufacturers, plant workers, and sales 
and distribution personnel. 

People interested in the manufacture of soft cheeses, such 
as cottage cheese, cream cheese and similar products will 
be invited to attend the short course in this field April 11. 
All courses are to be held in the college dairy building on 
the College of Agriculture campus. 
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illinois Group To Meet Nov. 14 


“Shirtsleeve Economics and Fireside Morals” was the title 
of Park Livingston’s address to the October 10 meeting of 
the Central Illinois Dairy Technology Society, held at the 
Hotel St. Nicholas, Decatur, Illinois. Mr. Livingston is 
Vice President of the Dean Milk Company, Chicago, and 
President of the Board of Trustees of the University of 
Illinois. The next meeting of the group is scheduled for 
November 14 at Bloomington, IIlinois. 


Chicago Mixers Hear Steffen 


The Chicago Dairy Mixers met September 28 at the 
Furniture Club and heard a talk by A. F. Steffen on “This 
is Our Problem.” Mr. Steffen heads the Training Division 
of Swift and Company’s Industrial Relations in Chicago. His 
talk dealt with radical political movements in the United 
States and throughout the world. President Earl Forster of 
Cherry-Burrel! Corporation chairmanned the meeting. 


New Yorkers Admit Three 


The Ice Cream Supply Men’s Club of Metropolitan New 
York convened October 11 at the Beekman Towers. Vari- 
ous business matters were discussed, including a report on 
this year’s outing. Elected members were Merrill K. Graham, 
Waddington Milk Company; Paul Adams, Givaudan 
Flavors; and Harold A. Hoffman, Extrax Company. 


Thomason Heads 5Sanitarians 


The following officers were elected at the meeting of the 
International Association of Milk and Food Sanitarians at 
Glenwood Springs, Colorado, held September 26 to 29: 

H. L. Thomason, President, Shelbyville, Indiana; H. A. 
Barnum, President-Elect, Denver, Colorado; John Faulkner, 
First Vice President, Washington, D. C.; I. E. Parkin, 
Second Vice President, Pennsylvania State College, State 
College, Pennsylvania; Auditors: James Doughty, Santa Fe, 
New Mexico; W. H. Haskell, Beloit, Wisconsin. The re- 
tiring President is Dr. K. G. Weckel, University of Wis- 


consin. 


Langdon On “Public Relations” 


Lloyd Langdon, Executive Vice President of the North 
Carolina Dairy Prodcts Association, was the guest speaker 
at the October 9 meeting of the North Carolina Dairy Tech- 
nology Society. The meeting was held at North Carolina 
State College. Mr. Langdon’s topic was “Why A Public Re- 


lations Program.” 


Connecticut Quting Held 


The Connecticut Ice Cream Manufacturers and Milk 
Dealers Association held an outing on August 9 at the 
Torrington Country Club, Goshen, Connecticut. A day of 
sporting activity was highlighted by a dinner in the evening. 
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Flavor Body To Stress Vanilla. 


The Scientific Research Committee of the Flavoring Ex- 
tract Manufacturers Association held its Fall meeting Sep. 
tember 28 at the Lake Shore Club, Chicago. Dr. K. R. New- 
man, American Home Foods, Inc., presided. Research plans 
for the coming year were discussed. Emphasis will be placed 
on vanilla, it was announced. 


ASRE Chooses New Orleans 


With New Orleans as its locale and a technical program 
replete with interesting papers and controversial conferences, 
the annual meeting of the American Society of Refrigerating 
Engineers to be held December 2 to 5 in the Hotel Roose- 
velt, promises to be outstanding. 


Montana [airy Week Scheduled 


Montana State College's sixteenth Dairy Industry Week 
will be held from November 26 to 28 at the Bozeman cam- 
pus. Details are available from Dr. J. A. Nelson, Head of 


the school’s Department of Dairy Industry. 


seminar Series Completed 


The month-long series of regional merchandising seminars 
held during September in ten key cities for members of the 
Quality Chekd Dairy Products Association was “exception- 
ally successful,” according to Harlie F. Zimmerman, manag- 
ing director of the association. 


Executives of Quality Chekd’s sixty-one member com- 
panies and their complete sales staffs attended the seminars 
to learn effective methods of merchandising ice cream, milk 
and other dairy products. 


A team of two dairy products merchandising specialists, 
Mr. Zimmerman and C. E. Hentrich, account executive of 
Campbell-Mithun, Inc., the association’s advertising agency, 
conducted the seminars and led discussion of individual mem- 
ber problems on ice cream merchandising and marketing. 


Highlighting the regional sessions was a preview of the 
association’s 1952 advertising and merchandising program 
including the adoption of a Quality Chekd slogan. This was 
presented on a series of colored slides and each member was 


given a printed copy of the slide material for future study 
and reference. 


A new slogan, “Quality Chekd—First in Good Taste,” has 
been adopted by the association. The slogan is the hub 
around which all association advertising and merchandising 
will revolve. 


In order to bring the merchandising seminars to all asso- 
ciation members, the meetings were held in the following 
cities: Waterloo, Iowa; Minneapolis, Minnesota; Oshkosh, 
Wisconsin; Flint, Michigan; Cincinnati, Ohio; Cleveland, 
Ohio; Albany, New York; Chicago, Illinois; Oklahoma City, 
Oklahoma; and Birmingham, Alabama. 
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EQUIPMENT PICTURE HELD “SERIOUS” 
and 


throughout the next twelve months 


Fewer fewer units of dairy processing equipment 
that’s the production 
prospect painted by a spokesman for Dairy Industries Sup 
ply Association which comprises more than 400 companies 
manufacturing of distributing the dairy industries’ essential 
supplies, materials and equipment. It is based, he said, on 
de tense 


official 


agencies’ announcements both official and semi- 


“Now that fourth-quarter allotments of controlled ma- 
terials NPA,” 
the DISA spokesman said, “it appears that production of 


have been received by manutacturers from 
vital dairy processing machinery may fall well below a whole- 
some level. It is going to be an up-hill hehe tor the equip- 
ment companies to keep up simply with demand for repair 
parts and the most seriously needed replacement machines.” 

Betore the emergency agencies’ Controlled Materials Plan 
was put into operation in July of this year, he continued, 


dairy needs 
only by heavily pulling down their earlier inventories and 


by making extraordinary efforts to obtain additional supplies. 


equippers were able to meet their customers’ 


Now that CMP is in full swing, equipment manufacturers 
tind themselves with inventories that soon will have entirely 
vanished and with progressively lower incoming NPA allot- 
ments of steel, copper and aluminum. 

In the dairy equipment field, the spokesman pointed our, 
processing machinery must meet exacting standards of public 
health and quality control officials, and can not be made in 
its functional parts of any except properly suited materials, 
all of short; 


w“ hich are critic ally 


and so only increasingly 
favorable essentiality recognition within the government can 
lighten the now progressively shrinking outlook. 

“During World War II,” the spokesman said, “govern- 
of dairy and food 
processing equipment only after certain dairy and food pro- 


cessors had had to shut down for lack of machinery, dis- 


ment ofhicials awoke to the essentiality 


rupting milk and food deliveries and farmers’ incomes in 


their regions. We seem to be moving ever more clearly 


toward a comparable situation now. Today control officials 
and members of Congress do not seem inclined to worry 
excessively unless they hear ot actual cases of breakdown 
danger to a processing plant or to dairy products distribu- 
tion operations. 

“We well recognize that NPA is confronted with a com- 
plexity of difficult factors in assigning controlled materials to 


claimants of American Industry,” the 


spokesman continued. “But it is our impression that NPA 


the many them in 


executives have not been sufficiently disabused of a compla- 
cent belief that the food supplies of the nation will by the 
torces of 


t 
mere nature be 


sustained and re- 
Dairy processing equipment manufacturers can not 


automatically 
newed 
alone dispel this dangerous notion. It seems to become a 
genuine duty of each dairy processor to report every instance 
of impending danger to or of current impairment of eth- 
ciency in operations, due to inability to obtain delivery of 
essential items, promptly to Washington—to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, to NPA and to Senators and Repre- 
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sentatives. We hope such 
sent to DISA also.” 

Meanwhile, Paul Girton, President of the Girton Manu- 
facturing Company of Millville, Pennsylvania, appeared be- 
fore the Senate Committee on Agriculture and‘ Forestry on 
September 26 to argue that “there is no use in producing 
food unless you have the facilities to process it and dis- 
tribute it.” 


reports simultaneously will be 


He pointed out that “Govrenment officials are willing to 
state for the record that the production, processing and dis- 
tribution of food are defense-supporting and therefore essen- 
tial. However, there appears to be much discrepancy be- 
tween such statements and the actual allotments of materials 
tor food production, processing and distribution.” 


LILY PLAYS HOST TO DUTCH PAPER MISSION 


American know-how and hospitality were equally appreci- 
ated by the members of the Netherlands Paper and Board 
Packaging Mission, who visited Lily-Tulip Corporation’s 
College Point, New York plant recently. This was the first 
stop in their American trip, being made under the auspices 
of the Economic Cooperation Administration and the United 
States Department of Commerce. 

The free exchange of technical knowledge between free 
nations was launded as one of the strongest influences for 
international friendship by Walter J. Bergman, President of 
Lily. Speaking for the visitors, Johannes Eykel, Managing 
Director, of N. V. Neparofa, said that the invisible export 
to Europe of American industrial knowledge was a powerful 
weapon in the arsenals of democracy. 

Before leaving New York, the visitors were given a marked 
map of the route to be taken by their buses between their 





WORLD SERIES television party, sponsored by Lily-Tulip Cup 
Corporation, was held in the Hotel Astor's Broadway Lounge, 
New York City. Pictured there by the ICE CREAM FIELD man 
were, top row, left to right: William O'Leary of Lily, George 
Schneider of Pioneer Ice Cream Division, and Earl Mix of Lily: 
Norman McLoed of Lily, attorney Rudolph Halley and Fred Smith 
of Lily. In the bottom row, usual order, are: Lily's Ernie Sonder- 
man, Pioneer's George Schneider and George Sokolay, and Ear! 
Mix: R. Beaudine of Dairymen's League Cooperative, Mr. Sonder- 
and Jack Senkel of Sealtest Ice Cream. 
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WALTER J. BERGMAN. President of the Lily-Tulip Cup Corpora- 
tion, is pictured as he addresses members of the Netherlands 
Paper and Board Packaging Mission, that recently visited Lily's 
College Point (Long Island) plant and New York offices. Ar Mr. 
Berqman's left is L. J. McWain, Assistant to the President. 





hotel and the Lily plant, where cocktails and hors d’oevres 
were served. Gift boxes of Lily products, and intormative 
literature about company operations and products, were pre- 
sented to the Hollanders. 

After the plant visit, the guests attended an intormal 
“Round Table” at Lily’s New York office, where various 
production problems were discussed with company execu- 
tives and specialists. A model of Lily’s Augusta (Georgia) 
plant was shown to them. Receiving the visitors with Mr. 
Bergman were T. A. Gabelia, Plant Manager; J. D. Reif- 
snyder, Vice President in Charge of Engineering, and other 
members of the Lily-Tulip Cup Corporation. 


SEPTEMBER ICE CREAM PRODUCTION UP 4% 


Production of ice cream in the United States during Sep- 
tember was estimated at 48,705,000 gallons—four per cent 
more than the September ourput last year but fourteen per 
cent smaller than the 1945-49 average for the month, the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics reports. 

Seasonally, ice cream production dropped twenty-five per 
cent, compared with a decrease of twenty-four per cent be- 
tween August and September a year ago and an average 
decrease of seventeen per cent between these months in the 
hve-year period, 1945-49. Production in the first three 
quarters of this year totaled 448,545,000 gallons—up three 
per cent from the same period of 1950 but down six per cent 
from the first nine months’ average during 1945-49. 

Sherbet production in the United States, estimated at 
1,840,000 gallons for September, was thirty per cent more 
than the output of September last year and was twenty-four 
per cent larger than the 1945-49 average for the month. 
The seasonal decline this year was thirty-three per cent, com- 
pared with a decrease of thirty-four per cent between August 
and September last year and an average drop of fifty-eight 


per cent between these months in the five-year period, 1945- 
49, 


FOOTE & JENKS WINS AWARD 


It was recently announced by the Direct Mail Advertising 
Association that the 1950-51 advertising campaign of Foote 
& Jenks, vanilla firm of Jackson, Michigan, has been awarded 
first place in the food products division of a nationwide “Best 
of Industry” contest. Scoring was based on excellence of 
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copy, art, printing and results achieved. This makes the 
fourth time in the past five years that Foote & Jenks cam- 
paigns have won this award. 


BAILEY & PERKINS MOVES PLANT 


Bailey and Perkins Company, manufacturer of refrigerated 
ice cream cabinets, has moved its plant to Utica, Michigan. 
The firm formerly was located in Plymouth, Michigan. The 


move more than triples the firm’s manufacturing area. 


TYLER MARKS 25TH ANNIVERSARY 


Celebrating its twenty-fifth anniversary, the Tyler Fixture 
Corporation, Niles, Michigan, was host to the trade press on 
October 26 and 27. 


gram which now embraces four plants and provided the edi- 


The event signaled the expansion pro- 


tors with a preview of the 1952 line of low and high tempera- 
ture showcase and self-service refrigerated equipment. 

Robert Tyler, President of the company, was host to the 
trade paper representatives. He was assisted at the numerous 
functions by Joseph W. Krall, Joseph Hennion, Jack Dickie, 
Lee Thornton, and Paul Jackle, all of Tyler. 

The first day of 


golf, games and an archery exhibition at the country club. 


the anniversary was devoted to 


party 
Plant and showroom tours plus store visits also were held. 
The evening’s banquet was highspotted by brief talks by Mr. 
Tyler, Mr. Krall, John Hassel of the Kroger Company, and 
by spokesmen of the press. 

After luncheon at the Pickwick Club on the second day, 
the entire party was taken to South Bend where box seats 
were provided for the Notre Dame-Purdue football game. 

Attending the affair were the following specially invited 
guests from the trade press: George Taubeneck of Air Con 
ditionng and Refrigeration News; M. M. Zimmerman of 
Super Market Merchandising; Howard B. Grant of ICE 
CREAM FIELD; Martin Tullberg of Quick Frozen Foods; 
Frank Calvin of Chain Store Age; Ken Stauffer of Food 
Topics; Irene Sietert of Frosted Food Field; George Morgan 
of Institutions; Ted Quinn of Commercial Refrigeration and 
Wally Patterson of American Restaurant. 





ROBERT TYLER, President of 
the Tyler Fixture Corporation, 
is pictured at the right. Below 
are air views of the firm's four 
plants (in clockwise order) at 
Niles, Michigan; Cobleskill, 
New York; Smyrna, Delaware: 
and Waxahachie, Texas. 
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WHOLESALE DELIVERY of ice cream products took a leap for- 
ward in the efficiency league when the first refrigerated ‘'Trail- 
mobile’ truck of its kind was put into operation recently in the 
Richmond-Norfolk area, Virginia. The aluminum ‘Trailmobile’ 
body's capacity is 144,000 units. The body is thirty-two feet long. 
lt is equipped with a Thermo-King refrigeration unit, which main- 
tains a constant temperature of 10 to 20 F. below zero after 
thirty minutes operation. 





STEIN, HALL OPENS CHICACO PLANT 


Stein, Hall & Co., Inc., announces the opening of a new 
plant for the manufacture of Hallmark Brand industrial 
adhesives in both dry and liquid form, in the three story 
building at 3750 South Loomis Place, Chicago, which they 
recently purchased. 

The new plant has 19,000 square feet of iloor space and 
a ground area of 40,367 square feet. Orher laboratory and 
manufacturing facilities are located at Long Island City, 
New York; Rhode Island; North 


Carolina; and Toronto, Canada. 


Pawtucket, Charlotte, 

Hallmark Adhesives are used by the paper converting in- 
dustries to make such products as envelopes, bags, boxes, 
cartons, tubes, straws, cups, and board, and by numerous 
other industries requiring glues for fabricating, packaging, 
wrapping and labeling. Stein, Hall maintains offices in the 
principal cities of the United States and Canada to handle 
the sale of these adhesives and other Stein, Hall manufac- 
tured or imported products including starches, dextrines, sizes, 
burlap, rubber, coffee, tea, and natural gums. 

Armond P. Coppola, formerly chemical engineer of the 
firm’s Long Island City rianr, has been named plant manager 
of the new Chicago unit. Kenneth Arnold is Manager of 
the Chicago Sales Office. General supervision of the plant 
will be carried out by Lawrence Gussman, Vice President in 
charge of manufacturing. 

Morris S. Rosenthal, President of the company, made the 
following statement in regard to the new Chicago plant: 
“I am proud to announce the opening of our new factory 
in Chicago, which I know will speed up service to our cus- 
tomers in the mid-west. The responsibilities placed on indus- 
try today are greater than ever before, and we at Srein, Hall 
are endeavoring to meet the growing needs of our customers 
with every tool at our command.” 


PENSACOLA FIRM BOUGHT BY BORDEN’S 


Quality Dairies of Pensacola, one of northwest Florida’s 


pioneer milk distributors, has been acquired by the Borden 


Company, Harry Parazine and Charles Emery, owners of 
the dairy, have announced. The name has been changed to 
Borden’s Dairy. 

They emphasized that the change of ownership will not 
affect the plant’s operation or products, and that all em- 
ployees will remain in their present positions. Messrs. Para- 
been active in the Pensacola dairy 


zine and Emery have 


QO) 


business for thirty-one years, while Borden’s Ice Cream Divi- 
sion began operating a plant in the city in 1948. Borden’s 
first entered the milk and ice cream business in Florida with 
the acquisition of Poinsettia Dairies Inc. in 1943. 


SWEDEN ADDS SELLERS 


The Sweden Freezer Manufacturing Company, makers of 
soft-serve freezing and dispensing equipment, announces the 
appointment of two new sellers of the Sweden line in the 
Southwest. Selection was made by Robert D. Bain, manager 
tor Sweden in this area. 

The first, Thomas L. Carnell, has been located in Atlanta 
for the past twenty-two years where he has built up extensive 
facilities for repairing and servicing all makes of commercial 
refrigeration and air conditioning equipment. The second 
firm just appointed is the Glovall Equipment, of Mobile, 
Alabama. 

Salesmen from Olympic Refrigeration, recently appointed 
Sweden seller, are telling their customers about Sweden 
Speed Freezers in two languages. The firm is located at 
2137 Delisle Street in Montreal where seventy-five percent 
of the population speaks French. Jack Miller, Proprietor, 
and P. C. Filiatrault, Sales Manager, organized the company 
five years ago. 

Refrigeration Service, Ridgway, Pennsylvania, has recently 
been authorized to service the Sweden Speed Freezer line 
along with their other lines of commercial refrigeration and 
air conditioning equipment. The company is owned by P. G. 
Eckborg. 


CONTAINER CORPORATION’S EARNINGS UP 


Container Corporation of America reports net earnings 
of $11,247,000 for the nine months ended September 30. 
This compares to $7,328,000 in the similar period last year. 


BATAVIA UNITS OFF TO EUROPE 


Pictured below are five of seven Batavia refrigerated ice 
cream bodies mounted on Chevrolet chassis which left Ba- 
tavia, Illinois last month en route to Europe. Sold to the 
Army & Air Force Exchange Service, they are furnished 
for use by United States armed service overseas. 


All-white, without lettering or further paint design, these 
overseas exports are among the few units ever to leave the 
Batavia Body Company without the distinctive hand letter- 
ing which is normally one of Batavia’s custom features. 

As in previous Batavia exports, these ice cream bodies are 
equipped with Batavia’s hydraulic refrigeration system, pro- 
viding “en route” refrigeration through the truck’s own 
power take-off. Each of the seven ice cream bodies holds 
1,000 gallons of ice cream. 
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GRILLE STAND 


The down-draft grille stand pictured 
above is manufactured by the Grand 
Rapids Company, and is designed for 
use in luncheonette set-ups. Such a 
grille stand is said to be a necessity in 
any retail store where grilling or frying 
is done, as it exhausts cooking odors 
and does away with the unsightly over- 
head hood. 
through filtered openings at each end 
and filtered openings the full length of 
the back. 


This grille stand is made in two 


Fumes are exhausted 


sizes, fifty and 68 inches long, with 
all-welded steel construction and stain- 
less steel facing on all exposed surfaces. 


MIDDLE WEST UNIT 2 


Middle West Display and Sales 
Company has placed on the market its 
new V.M. Sr. superstructure, complete 
with three eight by ten inch full-color 
transparencies. The unit is forty inches 
long, and nineteen inches high. It is 
made of eighteen-gauge cold rolled 
steel with baked white enamel finish. 
Illumination is arranged so that light 
shines down over the flavor board and 
into the cabinet. Additional informa- 
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tion and literature are available on re- 
quest. 


BUTTER CHIP CANDY 3 


Mann’s Candies has announced the 
development of a new product, known 
as Butter Chip candy, which requires 
no additional flavoring when used in 
the production of vanilla ice cream. 

The product is made with creamery 
butter and is produced in pellet form. 
Mann’s candies can be fed through 
fruit feeders without danger of caus- 
ing production shut-downs because of 
shearing of pins or clogging the feeder. 
This new product can also be used in 
this manner. 


FARM TANK FILTER 


Ty 


Pictured above is one of McHale 
Manufacturing Company’s integrated 
farm tank filters, which cools milk im- 
mediately, then agitates and holds milk 
at thirty-eight degrees for up to three 
days. A seamless stainless steel surface 
cooler (with removable filter and dis- 
tributor trough) aerates the milk and 
then lowers into the tank after each 


INFORMATION PLEASE 


To New Products Department, 
Ice Cream Field 

19 West 44 Street 

New York 18, N. Y. 


I would like to know more about the 
following New Products mentioned in 
the November issue. 


os 


—— 


(Print Identifying Numbers ) 


milking. The submerged cooler takes 
the place of refrigerated tank coils, the 
manufacturer states. 


ALUMINUM SCOOPS 


Lhe Scoop-Rite Company has an- 
nounced that increased production fa- 
cilities have made Scoop-Rite non- 
mechanical alumninum ice cream 
scoops available again for prompt de- 
livery. 

Defense priorities had recently tem- 
porarily curtailed production of scoops 
by the company. Scoop-Rite scoops, in 
addition to fountain use, are designed 
for use in take-home ice cream promo- 
tions. The company also produces ice 
cream spades of highly polished alu- 
minum finish for fountain use and for 
take-home promotions. 


AVEEN OAT GUM 6 


The Avenex Corporation announces 
Aveen Oat Gum as a new stabilizer for 
ice cream. Aveen Oat Gum combines 
complete stabilization for ice cream 
with antioxidant protection and is used 
in an amount of 0.5 percent against 
the total weight of the mix. 

The product is also an oatmeal con- 


centrate rich in oatmeal germ, com- 
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prising the high protein and high vita- 
min B complex fraction of the oat 
grain made by special milling proce- 
dures, whereby the gum principals of 
the oat grain have been concentrated. 
Caretul tests conducted over several 
years indicate the efficient stabilization 
to be obtained in ice cream by the use 
of Aveen Oat Gum, a company spokes- 
Aveen Oat Gum is covered 


Patent 2,355,028. 


man said 


under U.S 


“33 RECIPES” 7 
“33 Jam Cupboard Recipes,” 


piled in brochure form with a copy 


com- 


available through establishments vend- 
ing ice cream at retail through facili- 
ties of ice cream plant manufacturers, 
contains Carrie Cheer’s easy-to-prepare 
suggestions for those desiring variety 
in ice cream desserts. Carrie Cheer, 
who is a mother, homemaker and nu- 
tritionist with a versatile understanding 
of practical requirements in American 
households, makes plain ice cream the 


base for the “Jam Cupboard.” 


Che “Jam Cupboard” formulae en- 
le | | > of all herrie 
adie handy use of ail sorts of berries, 
peaches, cherries. 


apples, pineapple, 


chocolate, whipped cream, or com- 
panionate flavorings to meet any de- 
sired Javor taste with ice cream as the 
base. 

The Dairy Guild of America ts dis- 
tributing the Carrie Cheer “Jam Cup- 


board” rec ipes. 


“SERV-ALL” MODEL 8 

A new model has been added to the 
line of “Serv-All” fountain equipment 
by the Smith-Werner Company. The 
recently developed model is called the 


9? 


No. 66 and features a compact, attrac- 
tively finished combination dispensing 
unit. 


The new unit fits into any cabinet 
opening 9'4 in by 18!» inch, or larger. 
It embraces four forty-ounce crushed 
fruit jars, with lids and four one-ounce 
ladles, and two porcelain syrup jars 
with two sanitary pumps, enabling the 
dispenser to serve syrups and crushed 
fruits for soft drinks, sundaes or malts 


from the same spot. 


STERLING CASE 9 


Minnea dolis Show Case and Fixture 
Company recently introduced the Sterl- 
ing Model FF511SC frozen food and 
ice cream case as an addition to its 
line of refrigerated food store equip- 
ment. 

The self-service display case is all 
porcelain illuminated with fluorescent 
lighting. The wide Thermopane display 
front provides clear vision at all times. 

The cabinet is equipped with a! 
H.P. condensing unit and five-year pro- 
tection plan. Cold plates used as di- 
viders assure even distribution of proper 
temperatures. Removable defrost caps 
are used on all plates. Five feet in 
overall length, the Sterling freezer has 
a capacity of approximately ten cubic 
feet or 365 standard frozen food pack- 
ages. It is designed to be used as either 
a wall or island display. 


ORR LES 


” FROZEN FOOOS 


SANDWICH BAG 10 
According to Sales Manager Wil- 


liam Rabin, “we are now putting be- 


hind the Twin Sandwich such sales pro- 


motional aids as streamers and these 
new glassine bags. It is felt that the 
glassine bags in themselves will do 
much to increase the sale of the sand- 
wich.” 

Empire Biscuit is a service organiza- 
tion exclusively devoted to ice cream 
sandwiches and specifically to the man- 
ufacture of ice cream sandwich wafers. 
Information on the Twin Sandwich, 
on the glassine bag, or on any phase 
of ice cream sandwich production is 
available on request. 


SUGARNUT BROCHURE a 


Sugarnut 


Winter Specialties 
Price List 


“ae “a= 
oom 


Seltime idees For Merchondisers . 














The brochure illustrated above is de- 
sizned for ice cream manufacturers 
who request it on their letterhead. Just 
issued by the Standard Fruit Product 
Company, it contains business building 
ideas for fall and winter. President 
Joe Kniffen of Standard Fruit believes 
the combination of package deals of 
ingredients and full color posters for 
Sugarnut’s winter specialties will be of 
interest to every ice cream plant which 
plans aggressively to overcome the sea- 
sonal slump colder weather brings. 


BATAVIA FOLDER 12 


A new six-page catalog folder is now 
available on Batavia Body Company’s 
body 


Done in three colors, with file 


three basic ice cream delivery 
styles. 
tab for fast reference, the folder illus- 
trates in detail the construction fea- 


tures offered in Batavia’s “Deluxe Com- 
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posite” body, the “Aluminum” body, 
and the “Economy” body. 

Purpose of the folder, Batavia ofh- 
cials announce, is to show prospective 
body users the basic construction “start- 
ing points” from which Batavia bodies 
are custom built to order. From this 
basic choice in price range, styling and 
construction, the body is further tail- 
ored to fit the customer’s individual 
needs, they explain. 

The folder also illustrates such fea- 
tures as “cold-seal” doors, the Batavia 
hydraulic refrigeration system, and pa- 
tented air-cooled condensing unit. The 
new folder will be mailed to interested 
firms on request. 


DECAL CONTEST 13 


One of the first prize-awarding con- 
tests ever aimed specifically at business 
men—with a holiday to Mexico for the 
winner — is being conducted by the 
Meyercord Company, decalcomania 
manufacturer. For just writing a letter 
about one of the many industrial uses 
of decalcomania, someone will receive 
an all-expense ten-day Flagship Airtour 
of Mexico, for two persons, via Ameri- 
can Airlines. 

An innovation among contests, the 
intra-industry promotion is open to all 
commercial decalcomania, 
whether customers of the 


users of 
Meyercord 
Company or not. Entrants are asked to 
submit a letter of 200 words or less, 
telling how their own company or in- 
dustry used decalcomania to solve a 
knotty problem, or to create effective 
advertising, identification or 
point-of-sale promotion. The winning 
entry might tell of a new decal name- 
plate use, for instance, or possibly an 
outstanding use of decal window val- 


ances and spot signs. Other possible 


dealer 


winners might describe unusual product 
decoration with decals, extensive truck 
fleet identification programs, or appli- 
cation of decals to packaging problems. 
A panel of well known publishers, 
prominent in advertising and promo- 
tion fields, will judge the novel all-in- 
dustry contest. Judging will be done 
on the basis of practicality and interest 
in the “problem-solving” uses of decal- 
blanks are 
available on request. The contest closes 
midnight, January 15, 1952. 


NEW SUPERSTRUCTURE 14 


comania. Contest entry 





The Thermacote Company has just 


announced its newest product, the 
superstructure for 
installation on all types of ice cream 


cabinets. 


Thermacote “live” 
It is constructed of a heavy 
translucent plastic material and lighted 
from within with fluorescent tubes. 
Space for three full color transparen- 
cies eight inches by ten inches in size 
has been provided for on the front of 
the unit. If desired, up to nine flavor 
strips may be used under the pictures. 

In announcing this product, R. Vail- 
lancourt, President, said that his com- 
pany felt there has been a great need 
for a fully illuminated unit to provide 


the maximum in 


atention value and 


customer appeal. 


WORKBOARD CATALOG 15 


‘ . 2 
; ~ if }) J 
me fh, 


is “SASTIAN-BLESSING— 


A new eight-page illustrated catalog 
devoted exclusively to workboards has 
been issued by the Bastian-Blessing 
Company, manufacturers of fountain- 
luncheonette equipment. Among the 
many models shown is the “Super-Sani- 
tay” workboard, which was designed 
after consultation with some of the 
country’s leading health officials to in- 
corporate the features they considered 
most desirable. Separately illustrated 
are such details as the die-drawn seam- 
less joint sinks, the sanitizing basin in 
which twelve-inch plates can be steril- 
ized, the new Moen faucet and the 
vermin proof waste can. Also pictured 
are narrow workboards, disherwell 
workboards and workboards equipped 
with automatic electric dishwashing ma- 
chines, in various lengths and models. 
Catalog No. S-470 will be sent free 
upon request. 





BACKLIGHTED SUPERSTRUCTURES 
TO PROMOTE SALES 


Easily attached to any ice cream cabinet. 
each in single face holding 2 or 3 illustrations, or 
double faced for island-type cabinets holding 4 x 6 
Pix; with or without flavor slides. 
tween glass; Pix quickly changed. New Pix now ready. 

Full line of de luxe Laminated Plastic Flavor Slides 
fit superstructure illustrated, and most ice cream cabi- 
nets. Ask for new illustrated folder with prices. 


BROWN-BLODGETT, INC. 


407 Empire Bank Bldg. 
St. Paul 1, Minnesota 


Phone Garfield 8544 


3 models, 


No mounting be- 
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MIDDLE WEST APPOINTS MOREAU, WEBER 
Middle West Display and Sales Company, Chicago, has 


appointed two new sales representatives. They are Robert 
Moreau and J]. C. Weber. 

Mr. Moreau will cover the New England States for the 
manufacturer of superstructures, “Trans-Photos,” full-color 
transparencies, and other displays. Mr. recently 
joined Elmer G. Derby’s food brokerage firm and the or- 
ganization is now known as Derby and Moreau. Main offices 
are at 131 State Street in Boston. 

Mr. Weber wil cover Missouri, Kansas, Oklahoma, Illinois 
and parts of lowa tor Middle West. Headquarters will be 
maintained at 11107 Sunny Slope Drive, Hickman Mills, 
Kansas City, Missouri. 

The appointments were announced by V. W. Besser, Gen- 
eral Manager of the display firm. 


HOWE BECOMES FAIRMONT PRESIDENT 


ID). K. Howe, with Fairmont Foods Company of Omaha, 
Nebraska since 1917, has been elected President of the firm. 
He succeeds L. E. Hurtz who has been elected Chairman of 
the Board of Directors. Mr. Hurtz is a former President of 
the International Association of 


Moreau 


Ice Cream Manufacturers 
and of the Nebraska Ice Cream Manutacturers Association. 





CHAS. R. PETERSON, who re- 
cently joined the Chas. A. Pe- 
terson Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio, has been promoted to 
Vice President of the nut man- 
ufacturing and importing firm. 





ERWIN HUBER IS DEAD 


The Topflight Tape Company of York, Pennsylvania has 
stated that the recent death of the founder and President of 
the firm will not affect the operation and policies of the 
company. 

Erwin Huber, sixty-five, died August 17 in the University 
Hospital, Baltimore, Maryland. After a successful career in 
the Hearst newspaper organization, with posts as Advertising 
Manager and Publisher in Baltimore and Rochester, Mr. 
Huber founded his own company in 1943. This was the Top- 
flight Tool Company, Inc., which specializes in aircraft pro- 
duction tools, and is the parent of Topflight Tape Company. 

After building these firms into large and profitable con- 
cerns, Mr. Huber turned direction of them over to his son, 
Erwin W. Huber, about a year ago. During this time a 
management set-up was created that continued the policies 
of the founder, so that when he died, the company was in a 
position to operate as usual. 


JAGENBURG APPOINTS TWO 
Samuel Sabel, Sales Manager of E. R. Jagenburg, Inc., 


has announced the appointments of two new sales representa- 
tives for the Brooklyn, New York manufacturer of fruit 
products and specialties for the dairy industry. 

Ben Newmark will cover the New England area. S. L. 
Ellis was assigned the Northern Ohio territory. 


MRS. HENDLER DIES 


Mrs. L. Manuel Hendler, wife of the Baltimore ice cream 
manufacturer, died October 19. The Hendler residence is 
at 914 Lake Drive in Baltimore. Mr. Hendler is Chairman 
of the National Centennial Committee. 
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HELLER MARKS 50 YEARS WITH MILPRINT 

William Heller, Sr. this year marks his fiftieth year as 
a member of Milprint, Inc., Milwaukee manufacturer of 
packaging, printing, and display materials. Now Chairman 
of the Board of Directors, Mr. Heller joined the company 
in October, 1901, three years after his older brother, M. T. 
Heller, had founded it. 

From a business that started on a shoestring, the firm has 
developed into a nationwide network of plants and mills, 
design studios and sales offices, with connections in England, 
Canada, Germany, Cuba, Italy and Venezuela. Among its 
achievements are the development of processes that permit 
printing on such materials as glassine, foil and cellophane. 

The firm recently occupied a huge building on a twenty- 
two-acre site in Milwaukee. The offices are unified in a 
modern two-story unit of the building. The production 
facilities of three former Milwaukee plants and several ware- 
houses are housed in the spacious one-story factory area 
where up-to-date straightline production techniques are 
employed. 

“Billy” Heller looks forward, as he did fifty years ago, 
to the future with enthusiasm. He is still a “shirt sleeve 
worker” and is as intensely interested in all phases of the 
business as he was in his youth. And his by-words remain 
unchanged: “Keep your sleeves rolled up” and “Keep pitch- 


? 


ing. 


Milprint’s executive staff recently participated in an in- 
formal get-together to congratulate Mr. Heller. Pictured 
above, the group includes: (seated from left to right) Lester 
R. Zimmerman, Vice President; William Heller, Jr.; Roy 
E. Hanson, Vice President and Director of Sales; William 
Heller, Sr.; Bert Hefter, Vice President and General Sales 
Manager; Ivan Heller. Standing left to right are James 
Heller; Shy Rosen, Vice President in charge of Eastern 
Operations; Roland N. Ewens, President; Arthur Snapper, 
Executive Vice President and Secretary; C. K. Billeb, Vice 
President in Charge of Plant Operations; Paul Hultkrans, 
Manager of Research and Development; and Melvin Heller. 


ROBINSON REPRESENTS CHERRY-BURRELL 

R. R. Cundall, Manager of the Cherry-Burrell branch in 
Cincinnati, Ohio, announces the appointment of Garner M. 
Robinson as sales representative. He will cover a territory 
i» Indiana and Kentucky. 

Prior to his connection with Cherry-Burrell, Mr. Robinson 
operated his own milk and ice cream plant in Somerset, Ken- 
tucky for ten years. Previously he was connected with an- 
other dairy plant in a sales and plant operation capacity. Mr. 
Robinson will continue to live in Somerset, Kentucky. 
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LIQUID CARBONIC APPOINTS NCONAN 


M. L. Finneburgh, General 
Sales Manager of the Soda 
Fountain-Food Service Equip- 
ment Division of the Liquid 
Carbonic Corporation, has an- 
nounced the appointment of 
John J. Noonan as exclusive 
distributor for the New York 
metropolitan area and North- 
ern New Jersey. 

Mr. Noonan previously was 
JORIN J. ROONAN with Liquid Carbonic for over 
twenty years, serving in the capacity of salesman, New York 
Branch Manager, and finally as Eastern Regional Manager. 

His new showroom and offices are located at 442 East 149 
Street, New York City, under the name of Universal Soda 
Fountain and Equipment Corporation. The new distributor 
will feature a fully-equipped model drug store. This display 
will make it possible for prospective customers to see a prac- 
tical store layout. 


). C. JOYNT SUCCOMBS 


J. C. “Cliff” Joyne died September 11. He was Manager 
of the Ice Cream Division of Elmhurst Dairy Ltd., Montreal, 
Canada, since 1948. Prior to that, he held a similar position 
for Acme Farmers Dairy Ltd., Toronto. He was a former 
member of the Board of Directors of the Ontario Associa- 
tion of Ice Cream Manufacturers. 





Salesmen! 
Here is Your 
Lifetime 
Opportunity! 


Charlotte Charles, Inc., the leading specialty food manv- 
facturer in the country, and also the parent company of 
McCarthy Fruit Products Compony, is revamping and ex- 


panding its sales force in certain creas according to the 
following plan: 


1. McCarthy Fruit Products, Charlotte Charles, and 
on extensive new specialty line, Mrs. Mac's Kitchens, 
will be sold in an exclusive territory by one man. 
2. This man will sell McCarthy Fruit Products Co. 
products to ice cream manufacturers and fountain 
supply jobbers. 

3. He will also sell Charlotte Charles and Mrs. Mac's 
Kitchens to department stores, specialty food and 


grocery stores. The majority of these accounts have 
purchased Charlotte Charles for many years. 


4. He will be paid an adequate drawing account. 
This is an outstanding opportunity for several top grode 
fruit product salesmen to concentrate their efforts, and to 


receive substontial extra income from the exclusive sale 
of three top quality lines 


Please apply by letter only, giving detoils of your selling 
experience, territory you prefer to cover, approximate 


imcome you are now receiving, and any other information 
you feel would aid us in making o decision. 


McCARTHY FRUIT PRODUCTS CO. 


1715 CHURCH ST. * EVANSTON, iLL. 
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SCHOBY HEADS 1952 DAIRY MONTH 


C. R. Schoby, President of 
the American Dairy Associa- 
tion, was elected Chairman of 
the 1952 June Dairy Month 
campaign at a recent meeting 
of the 


industry committee 


sponsoring this nationwide 
promotion. 

An industrious campaigner 
on behalf of dairy food sales 
and quality, Mr. Schoby is 
C. R. SCHOBY -  ¢ 
owner and operator of a farm 
near Algona, Iowa, on which dairying is the major source 
of income, and is a director of his local creamery. As June 
Dairy 1952 he succeeds Orville E. 
Droege, President of the American Butter Institute and 
Manager of the Dairy and Poultry Department of Swift 


and Company. 


Month chairman for 


Mr. Schoby and the June Dairy Month Sponsor Com- 
mittee will meet November 27 in the La Salle Hotel, Chi- 
cago, to draw up campaign plans. 

The committee sponsoring June Dairy Month consists of 
representatives of the American Butter Institute, American 
Dairy Association, Dairy Industries Supply Association, Na- 
National Association, 
National Milk Producers Federation, and the National Dairy 
Council. 


NOW! SOLVE THE PROBLEM OF 
PACKAGE IDENTIFICATION! 


tional Cheese Institute, Creameries 








OMATIC 
TAPE PRINTING 
ATTACHMENT 





Prints flavor or name of product on any 
size gummed tape ...as you use it! 


Packages of pints, quarts or ice cream specialties can be sealed 
quickly with printed tape for easy identification. AD-O-MATIC prints 
from inexpensive rubber mats which can be changed in a matter of 
seconds. Any design or message can be quickly, easily printed on 
gummed tape as it is dispensed. AD-O-MATIC does away with the 
old fashioned hand stamping operation completely. Sealing and 
identification are done in one fast operation without mess or fuss. 
Inks dry instantly and give a clear, sharp impression that won't smear. 
No need to carry large inventories of ready printed tape when you 
use an AD-O-MATIC tape printing attachment. There is an AD-O- 
MATIC attachment to fit most tape dispensers. 


WRITE FOR LITERATURE AND PRICES 


Papor-Pak 


567 MICHIGAN AVE., BUFFALO 3, NEW YORK 
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ANHEUSER-BUSCH APPOINTS FOUR 


Anheuser-Busch, Inc., St. Louis, Missouri, has just an- 
nounced the appointment of the two district sales managers 
tor the West Coast. 

Clifford W. Lord has been appointed district manager 
for Southern California, Arizona and the Hawaiian Islands. 
Mr. Lord was formerly national sales manager of the Fount- 
o-ink Company, and also had his own business—Clifford W. 
Lord & Associates, manufacturers’ representative for the 
stationery trade. His headquarters will be at 1534 North 
Las Palmas Avenue, Los Angeles. 


GAM HURST Cc. W. LORD 


Gam Hurst has been apointed district sales manager for 
Northern California and Nevada. His headquarters will be 
in San Francisco. Mr. Hurst, for the past nine years, was 
managing director of the Fruit-Freeze Company, Santa Rosa. 


| California. 


Also announced was the appointment of Cecil E. Krug as 
district sales manager for the state of Missouri and Southern 
Illinois. Mr. Krug was formerly associated with the Frigi- 
daire Sales Corporation in St. Louis. 


E. J. SCHRADER C. E. KRUG 


Elmer J. Schrader has been appointed factory sales service 
representative. Mr. Schrader will organize a Field Service 
Department for the Refrigerated Cabinet Division, and will 
make his headquarters in St. Louis. He was formerly dis- 
trict sales manager for Missouri, Oklahoma, Kansas and 
Southern Illinois. 


HENDLER HONORED BY COLLEAGUES 


L. Manuel Hendler, national as well as local Chairman of 
the Ice Cream Centennial, was honored October 9, with 
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the presentation of a testimonial plaque in ceremonies in the 
office of Baltimore’s Mayor Thomas D’Alesandro, Jr. 
The plaque was presented by Mayor D’Alesandro in the 
presence of members of the Baltimore Ice Cream Centennial 
Committee, former U. S. Senator George L. Radcliffe, who 
is President of the Maryland Historical Society; S. Page 
Nelson, President of the Baltimore Association of Com- 
merce, G. H. Pouder, Executive Vice President of the Asso- 
ciation of Commerce, and other dignitaries and officials. 
The plaque, signed by Mayor D’Alesandro, Governor 
Theodore R. McKeldin of Maryland, and committee mem- 
bers including Edwin Blum, the Borden Company; Morris 


Carliner, Bettar Ice Cream Company; Lee J. Crone, Arundel 
Ice Cream Company; Seth W. Heartfield, Delvale Dairies; 
Walter F. Knox, Knox Dairy; Howard S. Kuhn, Brookwood 
Farms; John Krusen, Breyer Ice Cream Company; Nathan 
Lebovitz, Hendler Creamery; Stanely R. Staples, Eckels 
Ice Cream & Dairy Company; and Curtis N. Stough, Good 


Humor Ice Cream Company, declares: 


“The Baltimore Ice Cream Centennial Committee takes 
this means of expressing its deep gratitude and appreciation 
to L. Manuel Hendler for his outstanding contribution to 
the entire ice cream industry as a result of the highly success- 
full Ice Cream Centennial in 1951. 

“With boundless and tireless energy, with unselfish use 
of his time, his thoughts and efforts, Mr. Hendler served 
not only as national chairman but directed the local program 
as well, helping to gain for the Ice Cream Industry, and for 
the City of Baltimore and the State of Maryland, great 
and favorable attertion. 

“There will be no doubt henceforth that Baltimore may 
count among its firsts, the Ice Cream Industry as it is known 
today, and will be forever remembered as the birthplace of 
this immense food industry, and largely through the personal 
efforts of Mr. Hendler. 

“It is the expressed wish of the Baltimore Ice Cream 
Centennial Committee that this testimonial be placed where 
this tribute to Mr. Hendler may be seen by all his thousands 
of friends and acquaintances.” 

Pictured above at the ceremonies are (left to right) Mr. 


Hendler, Mr. Nelson, Mayor D’Alesandro, and Mr. Radcliffe. 


Meanwhile, in another Centennial event, Robert C. Hib- 
ben, Executive Secretary of the International Association of 
Ice Cream Manufacturers, issued a statement in which he 
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summarized the industry’s accomplishments in ics first 100 
years. Said Mr. Hibben: 

"1951 is drawing to a close, and next New Years’ Day 
starts the second centennial in ice cream history. May we 
recount the mistakes of the past century and profit by them, 
and continue to build. May we always remember that this 
industry reached its present stature through the popularity 
of ice cream; that our product, ice cream is made out of 
cream, milk solids, sugar and flavoring; and that ice cream 
is a dairy food, and it is for that reason that ice cream ts 
in Group 4 of the Seven Basic Foods.” 


WEBER APPOINTS TWO 


Elwood Hoxie, well known in the Boston area, has been 
appointed District Manager for the Weber Showcase & Fix- 
ture Compnay, Inc., Los Angeles, according to Ray Legg, 
Director of Eastern Operations. 

Not only will Mr. Hoxie contact the major food chains 
but he will also be responsible for Weber’s business in the 
ice cream and frozen food fields in the six New England 
states. 

Frank Steinbrecher, well known in the food trade in the 
Philadelphia area, also has been appointed District Manager 
for Weber. 

Mr. Steinbrecher will be responsible for direct sales to the 
major food chains, dairies, ice cream firms and frozen food 
organizations. His territory will comprise Eastern Pennsyl- 
vania, Southern New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland and 
Washington, D. C. 


HERMAN MULDOON AILING 


Herman J]. Muldoon, owner of the Bonnie Doon Ice 
Cream Corporation, Mishawaka, Indiana, is ailing and did 
not attend the convention of the National Association of 
Retail Ice Cream Manufacturers. Mr. Muldoon is recuperat- 
ing after undergoing surgery. 


ICE CREAM MEN TO ATTEND PARTY 


Cleveland Fruit Juice Company’s annual Egg Nog Party 
will be held December 12 at the Hotel Belden in Canton, 
Ohio. This will be the fifteenth reunion of ice cream manu- 
facturers, salesmen, and guests. The idea for these annual 
get-togethers is attributed to Roy Kurtz of the Cleveland 
concern. Last year, more than 500 persons attended. 
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FOR SALE 
FOR SALE: Vilter Compressor 11') x 


11 direct connected to a synchromous 
motor 150 H.P. Installed NEW in 1948 
but run only approx. 2 or 3 months each 
year since. Excellent condition. Can be 
seen and operated at Vigo Ice Company, 
120 N. Water Se., Terre Haute, Indiana 


FOR SALE: 1000 gallon Cherry-Burrell 
Model SVS HoldingVat with s.s. cooling 
coil; Creamery Package Fruit Feeder; 60 
and 150 gallon Cherry-Burrell and Cream- 
ery Package Continuous Freezers; 800 and 
1000 gallon Horizontal Coil Vats with s.s 
linings and T.C. coils; 100, 150, 200 and 
250 gallon Round s.s. Pasteurizers, also 100 
to 400 gallon Cherry-Burrell s.s. spray Pas- 
teurizers; 125 to 1500 gallon Homogenizers 
ot Viscolizers; 6 ft. Combination Direct Ex 
pansion Cooler, 46 s.s. tubes: Fillers, Bottle 
Washers, Surface Coolers, Separators, Clari- 
fers, Vacuum Pans, Pumps, ect. Write or 
wire your requirements. Lester Kehoe Ma- 
chinery Corporation, 1 East 42nd Srreet, 
New York 17, New York. Telephone- 
MUrray Hill 2-4616 


FOR SALE: Due to Housing Project 
we are forced out of business. Complete 
Ice Cream Plant for sale. 1-500 gal. 
Manton Gaulin, latest type Homogen- 
izer; 1-500 gal. Stainless Steel Milk 
Cooler; %3-Stainless Steel Holding 
Tanks; 2-150 gal. Creamery Package 
Continuous Freezers; 2-80 gal. Cherry- 
Burrell Continuous Freezers; 4 Flavor- 
ing Tanks; 1 Ice Cream Novelties com- 
plete Dipping Bagging Unit; 100-Stain- 
less Steel 3'2 oz. Molds; 100-Twin 
Molds; 200 Anderson Stick Holders; 2 
Cup Machines; 2 Sticking Machines; 1 
Fruit Feeder; 1 Stainless Steel Choco- 
late Mixing Tank; Compressors—Cool- 
ers — Condensers — Air Cooled Con- 
denser—Coils—Stainless Steel Pipings 
and Fittings; Hand Trucks—Tables. 
Box 401, ICE CREAM FIELD, 19 W. 
44th St.. New York 18, N. Y. 


FOR SALE: 1951 Ford ton vending 
trucks with insulated bodies, either cab or 
open type. Reasonable. A Diamond, 177 
Ninth St., Jersey City, New Jersey 


CONCENTRATE ! EMULSER 


“tor the finest in 


VicGRAW CHEMICAL COMPANY 


831 SOUTH WABASH AVE 


ce cream” 


, CHICAGO 5S, 


Classified Advertising 


FOR SALE: One of the largest and most 
substantial wholesale ice cream manufactur- 
ing plants in the South. Twenty-five years’ 
establishment in city with 125,000 popula- 
tion. Entire building is of solid brick, built 
on entire city block, and is one of the most 
beautiful plants in the South, doing year- 
round wonderful buisness. Reply to Box 
400, Ice Cream Fiero, 19 W. 44th Sr., 
New York 18, N. Y. 


FOR SALE: Complete vending business— 
7 trucks, 3 carts and fully equipped novelty 
manufacturing plant. Upper New York 
State. A terrific deal for party who knows 
vending business. Sales can be tripled. Box 
397, Ice Cream Fiecp, 19 W. 44th Sr, 
New York 18, N. Y. 


FOR SALE: “York 14” x 11” VSA 
Ammonia Booster Compressor, V belt drive, 
force feed oiling system, condition like new. 
Sox #354, Ice Cream Fiecp, 19 W. 44th 
St., New York 18, N. Y 


FOR SALE: Used Anderson Mold Filler 
$400. Used Anderson Strick Dispenser 
$500. Stick Assorter $85. Used Anderson 
Cup Filler, Cup Dispenser, capper $750 
Also stick holders, bag blowers, molds. 
Cupid Ice Cream Co., 2449 W. McMicken 
Ave., Cincinnati 14, Ohio. 


FOR SALE: Two 1941 Chevrolets, 1'.- 
ton chassis—with two dry-ice refrigerated 
bodies—10 foot long—-4 door—2 each side 
—with tailboards. Body can be bought 
alone. This equipment is in good condition 
and can be bought reasonably. Box 405, 
Ice Cream Frecpo, 19 W. 44th St., New 
York 18, New York. 


FOR SALE: 450 gallon ice cream truck. 
Ammonia Refrigeration, 1941, White 
Chassis. Truck and body in good operat- 
ing and refrigerating condition. Contact: 
M. G. McCombs, 2417 7th Avenue South, 
Birmingham 3, Alabama 


FOR SALE: 250 gallon Ice Cream Truck, 
Freon Refrigeration, 1941, Dodge chassis. 
Truck and body in good operating and re- 
frigerating condition. Contact: M. G. Mc- 
Combs, 2417 7th Avenue South, Birming- 
ham 3, Alabama. 





HELP WANTED 


HELP WANTED: Experienced pas- 
teurizing man. Must be able to make 
his own laboratory tests. Steady posi- 
tion. Plant located in Chicago, Illinois. 
Box 404, ICE CREAM FIELD, 19 W. 
44th St., New York 18, N. Y. 


HELP WANTED: Salesman—with fol- 
lowing among ice cream manufacturers, to 
represent nationally-known firm selling to 
ice cream manufacturers. Strong promotional 
line backed by advertising. Box 3165, Ice 
CreaM Fieip, 19 W. 44th St., N. Y. 18, 
N. Y. 


HELP WANTED: Experienced Soda 
Fountain Equipment Salesman and qualified 
Distributors, by National Manufacturer of 
quality Soda Fountain & Luncheonette 
Equipment. Box 385, Ice Cream Fietc 19 
W. 44th St... New York 18, N. Y. 


HELP WANTED: Ice cream maker in 
Northern Wisconsin plant, must be married 
and well acquainted with all phases of ice 
cream manufacturing—Vogt Freezers, good 
salary, pleasant working conditions. Box 
398, Ice Cream Fievtpo, 19 W. 44th Sr., 
New York 18, N. Y. 


HELP WANTED: Opening for a top 
man with following in the ice cream indus- 
try — DRAWING ACCOUNT, COM- 
MISSIONS, plus SHARE OF PROFITS 
of entire business. A cooperative deal 
which will build a permanent future. This 
is a long-established firm whose products 
meet any competition, quality, or price. Our 
men know of this ad. Write in detail and 
confidence to Box 399, Ice Cream Fievp, 
19 W. 44th St., New York 18, N. Y. 


HELP WANTED: Production man to 
take complete charge of ice cream pro- 
duction. Plant located in Illinois and 
producing about 600,000 Gallons an- 
nually. Steady position. Give reference 
and experience for the past ten years. 
All information will be kept strictly 
confidential. Box 403, ICE CREAM 
FIELD, 19 W. 44th St., New York 18, 
N. Y. 
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“World-famous Chocolate Products 


to please every taste!” 
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HEL? WANTED 


HELP WANTED: DISTRICT SALES 
MANAGER. Past sales record must war- 
rant taking over entire State of Illinois to 
contact key soda fountains and jobbers, 
producing an annual income of $12,000 
Commission. Predecessor promoted. Age 
limit 35-45. Car necessary. Drawing ac- 
count against interesting commission ar- 
rangement. Apply to Food Producers, Inc., 
515 9th Avenue South, Minneapolis 4, 
Minnesota. Manufacturers of JUBILEE 
Fountain Fruits, Fudges and Syrups. Ap- 
plications from qualified men interested in 
East and West Coast territories will also be 


considered. 


HELP WANTED: Dairy Plant wants 
man as superintendent in central Kansas 
town of 25,000. Must be experienced in 
milk, cottage cheese and ice cream and 
understand the operation of refrigeration 
machinery, etc. Write Box 402, Ice Cream 
Fie.o, 19 W. 44th St.. New York 18, 
we 


HELP WANTED: Sales representatives or 
Brokers for open territories in INDIANA, 
OHIO and WESTERN PENNSYL- 
VANIA. Outstanding Vanillas and Fla- 
vors. Supported by consistent national ad- 


Classified Advertising 





HELP WANTEL: 


HELP WANTED: Salesman—Experienced 
selling Fruits and Extracts to Ice Cream 
manufacturers, Candy manufacturers and 
Soda Fountain Trade in lowa, Kansas and 
Nebraska, or with following among them 
having sold machinery or other supplies to 
said industries in above territory. Please 
give satisfactory character and ability reter- 
ences as well as full information. Blanke- 
Baer Extract & Preserving Co. St. Louis 


9, Mo 


POSITIONS WANTED 


POSITION WANTED: Experienced 
ice cream plant production manager 
wishes to relocate in New York, Jersey 
or Connecticut area. Thorough, success- 
ful background in 500,000 gallons a 
year ice cream plant. College trained, 
young and energetic. Desires associa- 
tion wherein fullest ability can be util- 
ized. Inquiries from any phase of ice 
ice cream field welcomed. Write Box 
392, ICE CREAM FIELD, 19 W. 44th 





Rates 


RATES: machinery, equipment and 
supplies for sale or wanted to buy, 
6c a word [including address) for 
each insertion; help and positions 
wanted, 2c a word [including ad- 
dress). Bold face type double regu- 
lar rates. Add 25¢ per month for 
use of box number to cover handling. 
Minimum charge $1.00. 


REPLIES to advertisements in this de- 
partment must be addressed to the 
name, initials or address shown in the 
advertisement or to Box numbers c/o 
ice Cream Field, 19 W. 44th St.. New 
York 18, N. Y. Under no circum- 
stances will ICE CREAM FIELD di- 
vulge the name of an advertiser 
where initials or @ number is given 
as the address. 











POSITION WANTED: ke cream 
maker with 16 years of experience in all 
phases of plant operation, both wholesale 
and retail, including management of retail 
store; desires responsible position. Age 39; 
family man; now employed, but have valid 
reason for making a change. References. 


Box 390. Ice Cream Firetv, 19 W. 44th 
St.. New York 18, N. Y. 


You Must Sell Her 
A Real Dipper .. . 


Makeshift, unsanitary, impractical imitations of 


vertising. France E. Kellogg Co., 121 N 


Broadway, Milwaukee 2, Wis. St., New York 18, N. Y. 
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an ice cream dipper retard rather than pro- 
mote bulk unit sales. Because it is a strong, 
beautiful, one-piece casting of special alumi- 


REFRIGERATED BODY 


» Amerio 
The First and Last Word In 


STYLE 
CONVENIENCE 
DURABILITY 


Self-Contained 


num alloy, the combination sale of a 
Nuroll Dipper, a half-gallon of ice 
cream and a box of cones or any other 

item has made permanent regular bulk 
unit purchasers of countless thousands. 
Because Nuroll makes it easy to dip, 
the housewife serves ice cream every 
day. We supply free display card 
and other promotional material. 
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Write for complete data. 
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886. U.S. Pal. OFF. 
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Dry Ice Ammonia 


Nuroll is a beautiful, sani - 
tary one-piece casting—a 
fountain type dipper that 


MER 10 REFRIGERATING EouiPMENT Co.., INC. | Se ce 
—— 128-36 Forty-Fourth St. Union City, New Jersey 
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“s ‘ The Better - ment. Write for prices. 
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Index to Advertisers 


Ambrosia Chocolate Corp. 100 Franklin Body & Equipment Co. 66 
Americana Enterprises, Inc. 47 General Equipment Sales Co. 30 
American Food Labs. 67 
American Paper Goods Co. 27 
Amerio Refrigerating & Equip. Co. 99 
Anderson Bros. Mfg. Co. 3rd Cover Gundlach Co., G. P. 82 
Rei-b Flevar Ca. 9 Hooton Chocolate Co. 84 


Germantown Mfg. Co. 69 
Gumpert Co., S. 4th Cover 


Bastian-Blessing Co. 63 Hubinger Company 70 
Blanke-Baer Extract & Pres. Co. 62 Hudson Mfg. Co. 76 
Bloomer Brothers Co. 45 Kelco Co. 15 


Blumenthal Brothers 68 Kohnstamm Co.. H 59 


Kraft Foods Co. 81 
Lily-Tulip Cup Corp. 39 


Brown-Blodgett, Inc. 93 
Burtonite Company 97 
Cherry-Burrell Corp. 49 


Container Corp. of America 19 Limpert Brothers “ 


Corn Products Sales Co. 73 Liquid Carbonic Corp. 53 
Creamery Package Mfg. Co. \- McCarthy Fruit Products Co. 95 
Dixie Cup Co. 13 McGraw Chemical Co. 98 
Fenn Brothers 55 Mahoney Extract Co., S. H. 78 
Foote & Jenks, Inc. 6 Mann’s Candies 72 
Mathieson Chemical Co. 11 
Michael Co., David 71 
Mojonnier Bros. Mfg. Co. 75 
Morris Paper Mills 50 
Nash-Kelvinator Corp. 3 
National Pectin Products Co. 65 
Nestles Chocolate Co. 98 
Paper-Pak, Inc. 96 
Pitt & Sons, C. M. 43 
Refined Syrups & Sugars, Inc. 41 
Savage Arms Corp. 5 
Schaefer, Inc. 

Scoop-Rite Co. 77 
Shore Machine Corp. 82 
Staley Mfg. Co., A. E. 79 
Stein, Hall & Co., Inc. 48 
Sterwin Chemicals, Inc. 12 
Sutherland Paper Co. 2nd Cover 
Swift & Co. 7 
Vanilla Laboratories, Inc. 4 


Van Leer Chocolate Corp. 28 


The aristocracy of distinctive Dutch Process 


Cocoas and specially blended chocolate liquors. Vendo Company 31 


Virginia Dare Extract Co., Inc. 33 
Weber Showcase & Fixture Co., Inc. 35 
Wilbur-Suchard Chocolate Co. 74 


SINCE 1894 
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VERTICAL STICK DISPENSER @>[ 


Loads all types of stick holders (single or twins) with bulk or banded 


sticks at the rate of 12 or 14 complete stick holders per minute or 
3360 dozen sticks per hour. 





Loading is done frem either the 
front or side. Stainless steel stick 
chutes are on an angle so that the 
sticks feed down to the inserter bar 


without need for mechanical MODEL 171 Capacity: 6700 sticks when 
pushers. Additional sticks can be fully loaded. Power is obtained from 


: compressed air line or complete air 
loaded on those already in the command can be eet ems 
machine. 


HIGH SPEED MOLD FILLER Model 106-2 


This Anderson Power Filler with two heads is designed for high pro- 
duction filling of ice cream molds. The two heads fill 8 mold cavities 


at one time, filling up to 600 complete molds per hour. Each hopper 
has a capacity of approximately 10 gallons. 


Continuous freezers are connected to the machine by means of a sani- 
tary fitting in the back of each hopper. All parts that come in contact 
with ice cream are stainless steel or nickel silver. 





Performance records in plants throughout the world leave no doubt as 
to the superior performance and long service life of these machines. 


Use This Handy Coupon For Quick Information. 





ANDERSON BROS. MFG. CO., ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 


-¥-Joh we lie dee Please Send Bulletin No. 11-2 





Name 


Address 








\ ‘There's No Substitute 


... that’s why Gumpert gives you 


true economy in ice cream specialties 


Nothing can take the place of knowledge and skill 
gained through years of specialization. It’s this 
“know-how” that enabies Gumpert to combine in its 
products for ice cream manufacturers both quality and 
real economy. 


it’s the flavoring cost per gallon — not the figures on 
the invoice — that means true economy. And Gumpert's 


59 years of leadership and experience guarantee | SMOOTHER, DELICIOUSLY DIFFERENT 


better finished products and more of them for every 


| .  GUMPERT’S STRAWBERRY PUREE 
dollar you invest. as ei , ees canine 
. Ps remen j w 
Want proof? Ask your Gumpert representative to 4 yee rag ens aro eam ha aes: 


— luscious strawberries crushed to a smooth puree, 
show you why Gumpert ice cream products are the zs spreading more berry flavor throughout all the ice 
b ' d ee f —— : cream, yet retaining all the tempting eye appeal of 

est an rittiest Tor your Dusiness. ~ ripe, red berries. The mixture is smoother; the flavor 


S. GUMPERT CO., INC., JERSEY CITY 2, N. Jj. we: is deeper, richer. Try it. 
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270 QUALITY SPECIALTIES FOR ICE CREAM MANUFACTURERS BACKED BY 59 YEARS OF EXPERIENC 


